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NOXIOUS WEEDS. 
“A shame it is to have weeds, so says Professor 
Barler; 
But doubly so to let them grow, while you sit in 
your parlor.” 


What are weeds? We have consulted books 
and asked writers, and the best definition to our 
mind, we can give or get, is this: “Plants out 
of place.” But our purpose will be better sub- 
served if we speak of noxious weeds; because, 
under the first designation, a stool of rye ina 
wheat field, or a stool of oats in a barley field, 
would be classed as weeds—they are undoubted- 
ly plants out of place. Noxious weeds, how- 
ever, are such plants as are not only out of 
place, but have no general worth or use, and 
that multiply so rapidly that they appropriate 
all the space a careless farmer will allow them 
to occupy. No good farmer, deserving that 
name, will allow them to occupy the ground. 
We must cry shame, too, on the blotches we so 
frequently see in fields, often right in the midst 
and on the very best soil on the farm; where, 
because weeds are in the majority, and wheat 
or oats not in sufficient quantity, the weeds are 
left standing, allowed to mature their seeds, 
and spread them all around —and this, with 
the knowledge and consent of the owner or oc- 
cupant. Weeds can and should be kept under, 
if not in one way, then, in another ; if not with 
the hoe, then with the scythe or plow. They 
appropriate plant food that should go to nour- 
ish useful plants, 

The article on Horse Nettle in the Rural World 
has stirred up some of our correspondents, and 
we hope waked up all our readers to the neces- 
sity of waging war against these pests. We 
propose to treat in this paper on some others, 
which we know and see to be equally noxious, 
and which no good farmer will allow to get a 
foothold on his grounds. 

The Thorn-apple or Jamestown Weed (Datura 
stramonium).—Annual. Darlington says: “A 
native of Asia or tropical America. Both vari- 
eties—the one with a green, and the other with 
purple stems—are very common. The herbs 
and seeds are powerful narcotic poisons. Both 
varieties are a coarse, unsightly weed, and 
should be carefully extirpated by the farmer.” 

Barn-yards, old hog-pens and very rich ground, 





thrives—and just such places will produce the 
best root crops for table use if cultivated there. 
It tlowers in August, and the fruit is ripe in Sep 
tember. Children sometimes eat the seeds, be- 
come crazed and die from the effect. Sheep 
will eat the leaves without harm. There is a 
cultivated, ornamental Datura, which resem- 
bles the first-named plant, but has no smell 
and a flower nearly four times the size of the 
first—nearly a pure white, and very beautiful. 

Cockle Bur (Xanthium strumarium).—Annual. 
“This,” says Darlington, “has the appearance 
of a naturalized stranger, but it is considered 
by Gray indigenous; it is an obnoxious weed, 
though not much inclined to spread, and, with 
little attention, is easily kept in subjection.— 
The burs are a great annoyance in the fleeces 
of sheep.” 

Now, we differ somewhat with the writer. In 
our opinion, it is not so easily killed. We 
believe the seeds will lie dormant for a year or 
two and then sprout. This weed also flourish- 
es in rich and fine soil, and will there spread 
and develop into unsightly proportion. We 
sometimes see it come up late in the season, 
after wheat or other spring crops have been 
harvested ; it will grow rapidly and mature the 
burs and seeds before the frost will stop its 
growing. This weed is spreading very widely, 
and increasing every year. If the plow is kept 
moving in the autumn, that will hold it very 
much in check ; but, if found in fields recently 
reaped of small grain, the best and surest way 
is, to pull it up by the roots (not very hard 
work, even for young hands,) before the burs 
set. Dry, and then burn it. 

Burdock (Lappa).—Darlington says: “‘Every- 
body knows this coarse and homely weed wher- 
ever it has gained admittance—but everybody 
does not take care to keep it in due subjection. 
One of the earliest and surest evidences of 
slovenly negligence about a farm-yard is, the 
prevalence of huge burdock.” 

The plant has some medicinal properties for 
external applications. This is alsoa hard thing 
to get rid of after it has once obtained a foot- 
hold. It is very generally spread, in the bur, 
over the whole farm, by all kinds of stock, 
whose caudle appendages are thereby converted 





generally are places where this plant grows and 


into huge clubs; and we wish that, if the cows 
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could be taught to handle them rather sharply 
around their owner’s head while he is attempt- 
ing to draw the lacteal fluid, this might be 
done—it might serve as a gentle (?) reminder, 
that those hideous burdocks had better be cut 
down. 

Sheep Sorrel (Rumezx acetosella),—The author 
above quoted says: “This little species (well 
known for its acidity) is often so abundant as 
to become a nuisance on a farm. Improving 
the land, especially by adequate dressings of 
lime, is believed to be the best mode of expelling 
this as well as many other obnoxious plants.” 

There was atime when we were very much 
afraid of this weed, and we know that at this 
day very many farmers are in sympathy with 
us. This sorrel will take all the ground you 
let it, and no useful plant or grain can, or does, 
grow where it abounds. But, we know from 
experience, that it can be kept in subjection.— 
The best way we have ever tried was, to get the 
ground seeded to white clover (which is the 
stronger plant, and will more than hold its 
own against this pest) and pasture the same. 
Of course, manuring, frequent plowing and 
thorough cultivation, will keep it down, so as 
to be of little damage — but it will, and does, 
answer as a kick to boost a slovenly farmer 
down hill. 

We expect to continue this article on weeds. 
We are not even a mediocre botanist, and never 
like to sail under false colors ; for this reason 
we do not attempt to give a full botanical des- 
cription which we might find in Gray or Wood. 
We give the botanical name to enable the stu- 
dent to look up, if he pleases, what scientists 
say about these weeds. One thing we desire 
all our readers to know, that is, if they wish to 
prosper on a farm and by its cultivation: No 
weeds should de allowed to go to seed on the 
place ; if they do not take the weeds, the weeds 
will take the farm! 


THE EARLY YORK POTATO. 

Cou. Conman: The Early York potatoes I 
purchased of you last spring have turned out 
first rate. I planted them on the 24th day of 
April, and had a nice mess of new potatoes from 
them 1n just six weeks ; and in eight weeks they 
had reached a good size — sufficient to justify 
digging them clean as they came. About the time 
Early Goodrich came in, and as I did not like 
to trust them too long in the ground for fear of 
rot and getting watery, I commenced on them, 
leaving Early York to mature. Early Good- 
rich has been first rate this year—prolific, sound, 
mealy and fine flavored—the best early table 
potato wehave. It was the same with me last 
year. Though Early York showed large pota- 
toes earlier by a week than the Goodrich—when 
the latter got a start and commenced growing, 
they went right ahead—some out-grew the for- 
mer and really ripened first. 

In point of earliness and productiveness I can 
see but little difference between these two really 
fine potatoes. Asan early cooking potato, I 
am inclined to give Goodrich the advantage. 
Early Yora is undoubtedly a more reliable po- 
tato, as Goodrich will get watery and lumpy, 
and commence specking with rot the moment. 
it gets ripe, which does not seem to be true of 
the York. 





There is a potato here which very much re- 
sembles Early York in shape and habit of 
growth, but is flesh colored and much larger— 
in fact, some of the tubers are real monsters, 
It seems to be about as early and productive 
as the York, and is quite as good a cooking 
potato. Several gentlemen have it under dif- 
ferent names. The largest lot came from St. 
Louis, branded as Early York. Another Jot 
came from Nebraska as Early York. One gen- 
tleman purchased it as the California potato, 
which it very much resembles. Another pur- 
chased it for Peach Blow ; another was showing 
it around last year for Early Rose, but now 
says he got it Kast, and that it is Early York. 
The truth is, he selected the seed from a lot of 
mixed St. Louis Peach Blows: the potato is the 
same in all cases. 

In your paper of May 8th I notice a corres- 
pondence from Neponset, Bureau county, Ills., 
headed, ‘‘Early York Flesh-Colored Potatoes,” 
in wkich it is stated that a specimen had been 
sent you, and that more would be furnished. 
It occurs to me that this must be the potato 
we have here, and I would like to have your 
notions on the subject. Did you test those po- 
tatoes? Ifso, what are they? It the potatoes 
we have here were white, they would certainly 


answer for Early York. They are flesh-colored, 
which is the only real difference. 
Brunswick, Mo., Aug. 16. C. A. W. 


Show Something at the Fair. 

Very soon our Agricultural and Horticultur 
al societies will be holding their annual fairs, 
and it is the duty of every map and woman to 
contribute something towards their support. If 
you can do no more than become members of 
the Association, it will be a step in the right 
direction ; but, there are very few persons liv- 
ing ona farm who do not havea few good things 
that would aid in making up a respectable ex- 
hibition. If you decide not to carry anything 
to the show but your dear self and family, we 
beg of you to keep quiet when you get there, 
and not say, “If I bad only known that Brown’s 
pumpkins and melons were so small, I would 
have brought mine and carried off those pre- 
miums.” 

Now, we have heard just such remarks hun- 
dreds of times at County and State fairs, and 
have wanted to reply: We do vot believe a word 
ot it ; because it sounded so much like bragging 
with nothing to back it up. Just get ready 
this month for the showsin September. Never 
mind watching your neighbors, but put your 
best colt in trim for the fair. Ask the women 
folks to do their part with the butter and cheese, 
and whisper to them that this lot shall be sold 
for their exclusive benefit. There is nothing 
like this extra pay to wife and daughters—for 
an extra hundred dollars now and then will go 
along way towards keeping smiles from becom- 
ing scarce within doors. Of course the men 
folks must not inquire what becomes of the 
money, because, as it is a gift, it is none of the 
men’s business. We have tried this kind of 
strategy, and know that it is a good thing to do 
as often as one can afford it. While these 
things are going on within doors, let the men 





hoe them often and thoroughly, and when the 
fair day arrives, go and take a load of the very 
best products of your farm. If you fail to car- 
ry home a premium, don’t declare judges dis- 
honest fools, and fairs in general are humbugs. 
Suppose everybody should win a premium, what 
would it be worth? Besides, if a man has got 
a soul in him, he will enjoy being beaten ina 
fair competition for excellence of products, be- 
cause it will show that others have been at 
work to elevate the general standard of farm 
crops. If every one will do his best, there will 
be no failures this fall with our county, town 
or State fairs.—Sun. 

Remarks—After reading carefully the above, 
we might have given the gist in our own words; 
then it would have been original (?) We feel 
that we are equal to such a task; but, as it is, 
we will give it as we find it in the Sun, and 
credit: and we very much wish the same might 
be done by our exchanges when using our ef- 
forts 


———__—_—_ +02 ____ 
OUR HARVESTS. 

Midway in gathering those blessings of the 
earth with which Providence incites to industry, 
we pause and survey the field. Of the grain 
and grass crops we may speak historically; of 
corn, potatoes and apples, by anticipation.— 
Everywhere the early summer was wet. In 
many States the rainfall was abundant; in 
some it was excessive. The effect has been, to 
give the small grains lusty growth, but inferior 
head and berry—choking corn with weeds, and 
blanching it with water between the rows; forcing 
a lush growth of potato vines, but fostering all 
the diseases incident to that plant; making 
heavy swath in the meadow, but a bad colored 
hay-stack. 

At one time the wheat promise was brilliant! 
But, in a wide belt, taking in much of western 
New York, most of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
the wet weather continued deep into July, aud 
changed only a few days ago. Much grain 
lodged, much rusted, some was caught down, 
some was soaked in the stack. But this con- 
stellation of the rainy little goats, as Virgil 
would say, did not hang over Michigan, or 
Minnesota, nor to any mischievous extent over 
Wisconsin. Pennsylvania was, on the whole, 
as much favored of heaven as any region.— 
The grain crop all through the South and in 
Calitornia, was never bigger. Over the great 
prairies the cut was, after all, heavy: though 
the grain is not as plump as sometimes, nor 
as white. 

As to the effect on prices, we see no reason 
for changing the opinion expressed a month 
ago— that the decline in wheat will be slow, 
avd perhaps pause and change to a slightly 
ascending grade, especially wheats of any growth 
that will make the whitest flour. But, on the 


he will content himself with a flour not so white 
as some, but making bread as palatable as the 
snowiest and more strengthening, he will be 
able to buy such flour cheap—in some localities 
for less than he has paid fora dozen years. Tel- 
egraphic reports to-day inform us of a drouth, 
which, ou the shallow-plowed fields of Virginia, 
will change ears into nubbins, and reduce the 
yield to a third and a half. Maine now needs 
rain. Much of Kentucky was suffering, but kas 
been refreshed. Potato vines everywhere look 
well, and the crop of earlies has been so heavy 
as to pull prices down. But there is much fear 
and some signs of oncoming rot. This may 
give farmers fair prices for potatoes that are 
late and sound. In the great corn regions, the 
backset from weeds and wet cannot be recov- 
ered from, though for two weeks they have 





folks apply liquid manure to the vegetables, and 





had good suns. A small corn crop, which now 


other hand, the buyer may be assured that if 
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appears inevitable, means scant supply of fat 
beeves and swine. Bread and potatoes are to 
be a great deal cheaper than steaks and roasts. 
Those farmers will show the best balance who 
turn their grasses into butter, cheese and beef ; 
their corn and roots into fat muttons and hea- 
vy hogs. 

The apple prospect is better than last year. 
In New England and Jersey they will not be 
plentiful, nor will the supply be as much short 
as for several years past. From the West we 
receive no complaints. The peach market, as 
everybody knows, isaglut. Grapes hang thick, 
and are swelling fast. Such a season as this 
teaches American farmers two lessons. 

First—Those who tread the good old trodden 
paths of a mixed and general husbandry—who 
have more meat to sell than tomatoes, and 
more beef than peaches—gain more and lose 
less, in the long run, than the specialists. 

Second-—-New York, as a market, has been 
much affected by reconstruction in agriculture. 
Virginia has sent us hundreds of boat loads of 
peas, early potatoes and strawberries. She 
will send more next year; and there is no hope 
in a struggle with her climateric advantages. 
This part of the situation must be accepted. 
The truth is, too many eyes are set upon this 
city, and many places furnish a better market 
for many products. But we must continue to 
cry to the prairie farmers to furnish steaks and 
roasts that are juicier and cheaper.— N. Y. 
Tribune. 

Remarks—This paper has very reliable cor- 
respondents in all parts of the land. The best 
information we can get, either from correspon- 
dents or personal observation, corroborates the 
statement made above. 

It has long been our opinion, as well as ob- 
servation, that “those farmers will show the 
best balance who turn their grasses into butter, 
cheese and beef; their corn and roots into fat 
muttons and heavy hogs.” 

Mixed husbandry every time, and one year 
with another, will make the best and surest 
returns. Fine peaches are selling in St. Louis 
for over $3 per bushel, and pears at $5. Good 
grapes (Concords) sell at 6 to 10 cents per pound; 
fine apples are not very plenty, nor cheap. 
Tomatoes areadrug. Look again to see what 
is said above about wheat, and take courage. 


a ihe 
Wind-Mills for Irrigating Pumps. 

Mr. Eprtor: In this Territory (Denver, Col- 
orado) one of our great necessities is irrigation. 
We have a number of ditches, or aqueducts, by 
which much of the upland farms are watered ; 
but still there ie a vast quantity of uncultivated 
land which might make these plains the gran- 
ary (as they must no doubt at some time be the 
cattle breeding farms) of the world. Hundreds 
of poor men would go into the always paying 
business of stock breeding, if they could geta 
cheap wind-mill—say costing from $10 to $15— 
whereby they could raise water at high points 
in these magnificent plains, which are at all 
periods of the .year covered with succulent 
grasses. If you, or some of your valued cor- 
respondents, would set your wits to work to get 
up acheap concern of this kind, that a common- 
sense farmer, without being a carpenter, could 
make himself, it would be most valuable.— 
Your paper is nearest to us, and I see no reason 
why you don’t make Colorado matters somewhat 
of aspecialty. A cheap apparatus (home-made) 
for hoisting water (a pump), is much needed. 

August 10th. LAKEVIEW. 











[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A FINE EXAMPLE. 

The farm and dairy of Samuel Spencer, Esq., 
Ralls county, Mo., is one of the finest in Mis- 
souri, and only four years old. It is situated 
mainly in Jasper, upon the head of Spencer’s 
creek, five miles from Perry and about eighteen 
from New London, the county seat of Ralls. 
It contains nearly 3,000 acres prairie, with 
timber near. 

This land was selected, immediately after the 
war, by a man of energy and means, in order 
to build up, according to his own taste and 
fancy, a farm which would be an honor to the 
country. It is already becoming a great benefit to 
the community in which it is located. It varies 
but little from a parallelogram in shaye—2 by 
3 miles. A street 2 miles long and 60 feet broad, 
divides the farm on one of the section lines, 
while another, at right-angles, again subdi- 
vides it. Twelve good frame houses line the 
street on either side, with three or four others 
on other parts of the land. Almost the whole 
tract is under good fence and well sub-divided, 
the largest field being about 1,200 acres —but, 
for permanent fences, over thirty miles of Osage 
hedge is growing, and fast approaching com- 
pletion. Spencer creek runs through the cen- 
tre of the farm, to which each side inclines witb 
gently undulating swells, thus draining it thor- 
oughly. The soil is a dark loam, underlaid 
with a calcareous, sandy clay, which is the best 
kind of clay ever found in this country. It 
produces wheat, corn, potatoes, oats and grass, 
to perfection—would produce hemp, tobacco, 
sugar cane, barley, and all the fruits of the 
climate; but they have not yet been tried. Of 
wheat 500 acres were grown this year, most of 
which was very heavy—some of it estimated at 
30 bushels per acre, but not yet threshed.— 
Corn is better than the average of the country 
by one-half: 700 head of cattle on the average 
are to be found on the place, and they don’t 
look like one too many. 

Mr. S. breaks all the prairie sod himself, runs 
ning four to six ox teams, and leases the old 
land, furnishing his tenants with houses and 
everything required, for half the crop. All the 
feed raised is consumed on the farm. 

Last year Mr. Spencer got together about a 
hundred cows; imported a cheese-maker, and 
put up the necessary fixtures for a dairy, and 
has succeeded tolerably well. He bought more 
cows and sifted out the poor ones this year, and 
is producing an excellent article of cheese, 
which is becoming popular among the consum- 
ers in our home market. He has also started 
a butter dairy, with another lot of cows, on 
another part of the farm, the product of which 
is of prime quality. Large orchards are already 
planted and flourishing. The renters are order. 
ly and industrious, tasteful and cleanly about 
their houses, have religious service regularly— 
in fact, the minister resides on the place, and 
it is proposed to build a church edifice this au- 
tumn. When so much has been accomplished 
in four years, what may we not expect in the 
time to come? 

Mr. S. resides near Payson, IIl., where he 
has a splendid farm, but we hope to find him 





a citizen of Missouri ere many years, Such 
men are benefactors; and Mr. Spencer must 
pardon me for publishing the fact, that he is 
universally known as an honest and Christian 
man, and a friend to the poor. 

The country between New London and Mexico 
is splendid for grazing and farming purposes; 
very healthy, and the people are peaceful and 
orderly. Immigrants, supposing so fine a coun- 
try is beyond ¢heir means, pass through asking 
no questions ; hence lands are cheaper than if 
the trade was livelier. Farms range from $12 
to $50 per acre, as to improvements, &c.; out- 
lying lands from $5 to $20. Railroad prospects 
promising. we 

Hannibal, Mo. . 


Sowing Canada Thistles upon Leased 
Land. 

The usually quiet and orderly town of Wau- 
watosa is at present stirred to its centre by an 
interesting lawsuit between two neighboring 
farmers. It appears that one of the parties, 
named Charles Hummel, bad leased a portion 
of his land to a man named Charles Last, for a 
term of three years. After a time differences 
arose between them, paving the way to the pres- 
eut suit. 

Abouta month ago Hummel called at the office 
of Edward M. Hunter, Esq., Court Commissioner, 
and entered a complaint against Last, charging 
him with having wilfully and maliciously sown 
a bushel of Canada thistle seed, mixed with 
barley, upon fifteen acres of his land, and claim- 
ing damages to the amount of $5,000. 

The plaintiff, in support of this charge, filed 
the affidavit of a man named Schlaefer, who 
sears that he informed Last of the presence of 
the thistle seed in the barley sown upon the 
fifteen acre tract, and that the defendant an- 
swered that it was all right, since he had made 
up his mind to leave the premises at the close of 
the season, after which Hummel might amuse 
himself with the task of rooting them out. 

Commissioner Hunter, upon the presentation 
of the charge and affidavit, immediately issued 
a warrant for Last’s arrest, ordering the sheriff 
to hold him to bail in the sum of $1,500. 

The defendant, in answer to the warrant, 
swears that he is not acquainted with the ap- 
pearance of Canada thistle seed, and denies the 
charge in toto. He says the suit is brought 
against him through the motives of malice, the 
plaintiff having already attempted to force him 
to throw up his private lease by process of law. 
He further avers that Schlaefer’s affidavit was 
inspirited by motives of revenge, the defendant 
having discharged him upon suspicion of having 
stolen fifty dollars, and of making improper ad- 
vances to his wife. He also denies that he in- 
tended to vacate the premises at the close of the 
season, as stated by Schlaefer.— Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, Aug. 17. 








ELerPHant PLrows.—Among the usual imple- 
ments now manufactured in Great Britain are 
large numbers of elephant plows, which are for 
warded by way of the Mediterranean, the Isth- 
mus of Suez, and tne Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
to the place of their destination. Every morn- 
ing, at sunrise, the elephant takes his mahout 
by the waist belt, places him on his back and 
starts into the field. Two assistants guide the 
two plow handles, and as long as the sun is 
above the horizon the elephant marches along, 
throwing up 4 huge ridge behind him, the fur- 
row having a breadth of four and a half feet and 
a depth of three. 





If you want your talents appreciated, get rich. 
Poverty is likeafog. Surrounded by its damp- 
ness, a farthing rush-light makes just as much 
of a shine as a full-blown sun. 
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Brewing at Home. 

I will now tell you the articles vecessary for 
brewing at home. Every cottage owns a large 
saucepan—one that holds about three gallons 
is a good size ; this will answer the purpose of a 
copper. A tub will be the utensil for working 
the beer in; and, if you cannot conveniently 
buy a small mash tub, borea hole in the bottom 
of a pail to allow the liquor to run slowly 
through. These three things are all that are 
really necessary ; aud vow, as to the materials 
ot the beer. Those who have been accustomed 
to drink brewer’s beer, will not, perhaps, at first 
like the pure malt and hops; their taste, how- 
ever, will soon improve; or, ifnot, they will find 
that by adding to every two bushels of malt the 
following ingredients, they will obtain beer very 
similar to what they have always drank: ‘3 
pounds sugar, boiled up once in a very little 
water, with one pennyworth of coriander seed, 
and one peunyworth of capsicum.” Mai must 
be carefully chosen —the amber colored is the 
best. It should not be ground, but merely 
crushed. Hops should be new; when good, 
they have a yellowish-green color. Soft water 
should be used, if possible, for brewing; and 
every article must be most scrupulously clean. 

I will suppose you wish to brew six gallons 
of beer, and for that quantity you must have a 
pot which will contain four gallons of water. 
Have ready, in your mash-tub, one peck of 
crushed malt (be careful to have the hole in the 
tub stopped). When the water nearly boils, 
pour it on the malt ; stir it well for ten minutes; 
cover the pail over with a thick sack or piece of 
wood, and place it by the fire for two hours. 
Hold the pail over the tub; draw out the peg, 
and let the liquor run; stop the hole again, and 
add to the malt two gallons more of nearly boil- 
ing water ; cover as before and set by the fire 
for an hour. Put the first strained liquor into 
the copper or pot, and add four ounces of good 
hops ; boil for twenty minutes; strain it into 
a tub; return the hops to the pot, and add the 
second addition of wort, which has been stand- 
ing by the fire; boil this half an hour; strain 
and cool this as you did the first ; when luke- 
warm, mix them together, and stir in three- 
fourths of a pint of yeast. Skim it frequently 
during the day, and when it has stood twenty- 
four hours in the tub, put it into a cask; leave 
the bung-hole open as long as any yeast rises, 
but when fermentation is over, hammer the 
bung tightly in and leave it for a week, by the 
end of which it will be fit for use. 

One of the chief points in brewing is, to at- 
tend to the proper heat the water has before it 
is poured on the malt. If it is too hot, it con- 
tracts the malt, and prevents the full flavor from 
appearing ; the proper temperature is 180°; but, 
as a thermometer is not a likely appendage to 
acottage wall, the hand must be depended upon. 
You should just be able to draw your hand 
quickly through the water without experiencing 
pain. 

There are several other methods of makin 
beer, such as with potatoes, mangel wurze 
and sugar, but I will reserve these for some fu- 
ture occasion, my present object being to tempt 
the cottager’s wife to brew her husband’s glass 
of beer.—London Cottage Gard. 


see 


BELLEVILLE, Iuuinois, Farr.—Our excellent 
friend, S. B. Chandler, Esq., will accept the 
thanks of the entire Editorial Staff of the Rural 
World, for complimentary tickets to the Fair, 
to be held in that city on the 14th to the 17th 
of September, inclusive. 

This Fair is always one of the largest in Illi- 
nois, and is always conducted, in all its depart- 
ments, honorably. 








The large farming of the North-west leaves the 
old-style lordly plantations of the South in the 
shade. Out in Minnesota, for instance, a Mr. 


Dalrymple bas sown this season, in addition to 
his other crops, 200 acres of wheat, which, with 
a good yield, will give him 50,000 bushels. Last 
season Mr Dalrymple employed one hundred 
men and one hundred borses in harvesting aud 
threshing his crop. 
-<72o 
THE FARM. 

Farming is a profession, not to say a science. 
It any one doubts this statement, let him leave 
his city home—-for no one bred in the country 
will doubt it-—and undertake to cultivate even 
a garden of half an acre for the summer. He 
will then find that knowledge is as essential to 
the right use of the spade as the pen, and that 
there is as great a difference between the scien- 
tific farming of Flanders, where literally not a 
weed is to be seen, and that of many of our far- 
mers, the wealth of whose soil is about equally 
divided between fruits and weeds, as between the 
trade of a modern commercial city and the barter 
of a backwoods settlement. 

It is true that agriculture has been the last to 
receive the impetus of modern science. It is 
true that many agriculturists are content to go 
on in the ways of their fathers, because experi- 
ments are costly. But it is also true that they 
are unable to compete with those who under- 
stand the use of new instruments, methods and 
fertilizers. Agriculture is also becoming in this 
country a popular recreation. Many a gentle- 
man is content to spend on his country-seat 
money which he makes in the counting-room. 
The practical farmer is thus able to get the ben- 
efit of experiments without paying for them. 

This change in agriculture, which has con- 
verted it from drudgery to an art, has created a 
demand for a corresponding literature. ‘‘ Fifty 
years ago, a stable agricultural periodical did 
not exist on the American Continent.” Now, 
every considerable district has one, while almost 
every weekly paper, secular or religious, has its 
agricultural department ; and it will not be long 
before something of a library will be part of the 
furniture of every well-ordered farm.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


+oe- 

Convenient Asn Leacn.—I would like to give 
your readers the plan ofa lye leach we are using; 
it may be something new to most of them, and 
it will be found cheap and simple: ‘The box— 
which is made of inch boards—is about three 
feet deep, and about three feet square on top; 
runs down wedge fashion, so that it is but nine 
inches wide on the bottom one way, and three 
feet the other. There is a board nailed on the 
bottom with grooves cut in it to carry off the 
lye. This box is put into three frames made of 
2x4 inch stuff; by this means the box or boards 
do not have to be nailed, without you choose to 
nail them to the frame. ‘The first frame is near 
the top of the box; the second, above the mid- 
dle; and the third, near the bottom. There is 
a two-inch hole put through the center of the 
middle frame and box, which lets through a two- 
inch round, which passes through the box, and 
the ends rest upon two upright posts, either set 
in the ground or setting on bea pieces braced— 
ours is on a frame. When fixed in this way, 
the leach can be dumped at pleasure.— Cor. Wes- 
tern Farmer. 


ooo 


Grass ror IpEenTIFICATION. — We received 

from Mr. Dorey, of Moro, a sample of a very 
tall, strong-growing grass, for identification.— 
The seed had been received in a sample of Cal- 
ifornia wheat, and grew with much promise of 
being valuable. We forwarded the sample to 
Mr. Fendler, who replies: 
“The plant you sent me for identification I 
have never collected nor seen heretofore, but 
think it is Lolium temulentum, L., or bearded 
Darnel, the seeds of which possess deleterious 
qualities.” 








There may be danger in connection with its 


use, and we should feel much pleased to have 
the experience of those who have used it. 

Dr. Lindley says, in his Vegetable Kingdom, 
“The formidable list of mischief, belonging to 
its seeds, of which Haller says so much, resem- 
bles what might be expected of some ergotized 
grass,”’ 


Bi MRS SEs Nev alan a 
Care of Working Oxen in Summer. 
All farmers who are accustomed to keeping 

oxen for farm work, are aware of their value ; 

but a large number of them do not treat the 
poor animal with that care and kindness that 

his patience and labor justly entitle him to. A 

very good day’s work may be obtained froma 

pair of oxen in the warmest weather, if they 
are put to it at the right hours. ‘They should 
be put to work at four o’clock in the morning, 
and taken off atten. From that time until four 
o’clock in the afternoon, they should be per- 
mitted to rest and feed in a shaded, airy place. 

If fed on grass, it should be cut and brought 

to them so they need not be compelled to graze 

inthesun. They may then be worked from four 
until seven or eight o’clock in the evening, 

which will make nine or ten working hours a 

day, leaving them eight hours to feed and rest 

at night. 

By dividing their time in this way, they may 
be worked every day, and if properly fed and 
watered, will keep in good condition. This 
arrangement of time may not suit the taste or 
convenience of the man or boy who has to work 
with them, as he would like to lay in bed two 
or three hours longer in the morning, and he 
can stand the heat of the sun better than the 
oxen; but the arrangement would be as good 
for himasthem. The only difficulty to be over- 
come is the habit of a morning nap; and this 
ought to be gracefully yielded to for humanity’s 
sake.—Stock Journal. 


Remarks—Oxen are by far the most econom- 
ical working team on a farm, and when well 
broke and handy, are very eflicient. We have 
known and handled more than one yoke that 
would do as much plowing as a good team of 
horses, plowing bout and bout on the same land. 
One pair we shall never forget ; they were near- 
ly full blood Devons, six years old—they were 
very quick and strong. Their owner fed the 


pair one-half bushel mixed mill-feed and ground 
oats at a meal, twice a day, and all the good 
hay they would eat. They would mind the 
word—a whip was not used; they would come 
under when called by name, and took to the 
yoke as naturally as to their feed. Any farmer 
who has work for two teams should own one 
such yoke of oxen ; the other may be a span of 
horses or mules, that is, if he wants a good and 
cheap team. 


+ 
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Currous Enromonocican Fact.— A fact in 
connection with the natural history of the wood 
“Tick” was brought to our notice by a little 
girl of three-and-a-half years. 

‘‘Father,” she said, “‘if you will let me see 
what stings in the ‘hornet’, I will let you see 
ticks on them.” A hornet was soon caught, 
which certainly had a tick on the thigh, well 
filled out and about a twenty-fourth of an ixch 
in diameter. Hornets are very numerous this 
season, but the fact of “ Ticks” existing on 
them is new to us. 








VaLvE or Scrence.—As industry attains higher 
stages of its developments, as its processes be- 
come more complicated and refined, and com- 
petition more keen, the sciences are dragged in, 
one by one, to take their share in the fray ; and 
he who can best avail himself of their help is the 
man who will come out uppermost in that strug- 
gle for existence, which goes on fiercely beneat 





the smooth surface of modern society. —Huzley. 
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he Apiary. — 


State Bee Keepers’ Association. 

Cot. Corman: Will you allow me, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, to call the 
attention of the bee keepers of Missouri to the 
propriety of organizing a State Bee Keepers’ 
Association ? 

Nearly every State, and many counties, love 
such organizations; and by a free interchange 
of thought must advancement be made. The 
coming fair at St. Louis will afford an excellent 
opportunity for perfecting such an organization, 
and I would suggest to my fellow apiarians that 
we come to some understanding as to day and 
place, and organize. 

I would be glad to hear from other bee keep- 
ers on the subject, either through the Rural World 
or through the mail. W. G. Cuvurcn. 

Mexico, Mo., Aug. 22. 

Remarks—We like the idea of a conference 
of bee keepers, and think that at some period 
towards the latter part of the coming Horticul- 
tural Exhibition will be a most excellent time. 
Such a meeting has been very frequently talked 
over by bee keepers, and we feel confident a 
meeting can be gotten up. Let there, then, be 
a preliminary meeting at the rooms of the State 
Board of Agriculture, 612 North Fifth street, 
on Friday, the 10th of Sept., at 2 p. m., for this 


purpose. 
The Poultry Yard. 


RemarRKaBLy Precocious Punter.—Mr. W. 
S. Foster, of Foster’s Crossings, Ohio, has in his 
possession a brood of chickens, a product of a 
cross between a dark Brahma cock and a light 
Brahma hen—the latter not pure bred. This 
brood was hatched during the first week of 
March. A pullet of this brood began laying, it 
is believed, July 18—possibly one day sooner or 
later. She laid an egg each day, with a single 
exception, until August 3d, when she was set. 
Some of the eggs first laid by her were set under 
another hen, and, on August 9th, these eggs 
were “picked.” 

We think we have never known before, of an 
instance ofa hen laying at the age of 44 months, 
laying a respectable brood of eggs and beginning 
to sit when just five months old. In this in- 
stance we have live chickens of the second gen- 
eration in six months from the time that the 
eggs, which produced the first generation, were 
set. 








Horse Department. ° 


VALUABLE REMEDIES, 

Messrs. Epirors: Being in possession of 
some remedies that are certain cures for the 
worst diseases that horse flesh is heir to, I wish 
to communicate them to the public in some 
tangible form, so that they may not be lost to 
posterity. Ifthe following directions are strict- 
ly followed, the cure is certain and safe beyond 
cavil : 





FOR SWEENY. 

Try the grease out of one pound of old fat 
bacon, and just as it begins to harden add the 
whites of five or six eggs and as much salt as 
it will dissolve. Rub the horse’s shoulder or 
the sunken part for ten or fifteen minutes with 
this ointment with acob, and then sear it in with 
a hot iron ; repeat it twice, with an intermission 
of three days, and the horse is cured. If the 
application is made early, once searing will be 
sufficient. Three applications are only needed 
where the horse has long been neglected. 





FISTULA AND POLL EVIL. 

In the first stages of these diseases, they may 
be driven back or scattered by a very simple 
application. Take a piece of thick cotton bat- 
ting and saturate it in Venice turpentine; lay 
it on the diseased part of the horse’s withers, or 
back of his head, as it may be fistula or poll 
evil; grease around the batting or margin of 
the swelling; sear it in with a hot iron and 
smith’s tongs. The batting will very soon dry. 
It must be wet as often as the third time with 
turpentine before the twitch is taken off the 
horse’s lip. Repeat this process the third time, 
with an intermission of four or five days. If 
the disease has progressed long, and suppuration 
commenced, stick a knife in the orifice about 
three inches deep, and insert sixty grains of 
arsenic to the bottom of the incision witha 
stick. The horse must be kept out of the rain 
till the arsenic has had time to be expelled from 
the wound, but it should be kept in till it is all 
carried off by the sluffing of the wound; then 
it should be washed twice a day with a decoc- 
tion of poke root and castile soap suds, The 
arsenic must be tied up in a piece of book mus- 
lin, or other thin muslin. In about three weeks 
the arsenic will have eaten all of the diseased 
flesh around the centre or the core. There 
will be formed on the surface a fungus growth 
of grizzly substance, the size of a man’s fist, 
with a shank perhaps an inch anda half in 
diameter, running deep into the shoulder ; cut 
this off as low down as practicable. After the 
blood has ceased to flow, sprinkle some arsenic 
in the bottom of the sore. In two or three 
days wash the sore with the poke root soap suds. 
Apply dry calomel after the healing process 
has commenced. 

I have cured many horses in this way after 
they had been given up as incurable and worth- 
less, and they made about as good farm horses 


_jas any I had. 


BIG HEAD 

May be cured with very little trouble. A horse 
with the big head becomes stiff all over, and 
the large muscles leading from the eye to the 
nostril become perfectly rigid. Anoint those 
muscles well with the oil of Cedar, and sear it 
in with a hot iron three or four times, with an 
intermission of six or seven days; but rub the 
oil on every day. Take a piece of poke root 
about as large as a goose egg, put it in six quarts 
of waier and boil down to three quarts; drench 
the horse with one pintof it every other day as 
long as it lasts; fill the drenching bottle with a 
pint of fresh water after the poke tea has been 
put in it. 

This prescription has cured horses when they 
were 80 very stiff that they could scarcely step 
over a door-sill six inches high. 

SCOURS IN FOALS, 

All colts have scours whose dams are bad 
sucklers and are deprived of good pasturage ; 
consequently, the foal has to eat too much grass 
and weeds—the result is, scours. Whereas, a 
mare that gives abundant suck, the foal feeds 
but little, and gets its nourishment from the 
dam. Egg Nogg will cure the worst form of 
this disease, given twice a day until the com- 

laint begins to subside. The egg nogg should 
Be made just as he who administers it would 
like to drink it himself—made of loaf sugar, old 
Bourbon, or Jamaica spirits; Cognac would be 
preferable, but that is an article that was — as 
John Randolph said, ‘‘ There was once gentle- 
men in Virginia. ” S., St. Louis Co., Mo. 


Fast Horses in New York. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal writes: 
A man is thought very little of in New York 
unless he keeps a fastteam. What horse-racing 
is to the English, fast trotting isto New Yorkers. 
“The road” is full of teams during the season, 
and the fabulous prices which New Yorkers 
ay fora fine team is wonderful. When it is 
Lote thata new horse is to be shown off, whose 
time is remarkable, New Yorkers become as ex- 
cited over the intelligence as if a great battle 








was tobe fought. It isa common thing for 
$6,000 and $10,000 to be paid for a pair of 
horses. Vanderbilt has long been looking for 
a team that will keep Bonner’s dust out of his 
eyes. When $10,000 amounted to something, 
he put that up asa standing offer for a fast team. 
He would give $20,000 in a minute if he could 
find something to beat Dexter. The great ex- 
citement just now is over a horse known as the 
American Girl. She was sold for $5,000. The 
“saa then rose to $10,000. She trotted on the 

arragansett course, and is said to have equaled 
the best time Dexter ever made. On her return, 
her owner was offered $30,000 for the horse, 
which he refused, and he now asks $52,000.— 
Com. Vanderbilt has made the fortune of a great 
many men during the last six months by in- 
structing them to buy Hudson Riverand Central. 
These men pages to buy the American Girl 
and present her to the Commodore as a token of 
gratitude, 


The Law and Manners of the Road. 

All of us have ideas more or less correct, in 
regard to the law which regulates our use of the 
highways ; and at any rate good sense and good 
nature are usually very safe guides. A few words 
on the subject, however, may not be amiss. 

It is commonly said that every one has a right 
to half the road. This is practically true, and 
comes about in this wise: You andI meet upon 
the road—our legal rights are exactly equal, 
and both have a right to go our several ways 
without obstruction; so, popularly, we say I 
own half and you half. The law steps in to 
facilitate matters, and directs each to turn to- 
wards his right hand. This is true whatever 
the load or the team ; for, if one can drive such 
a team that another can pass him but with dif- 
ficulty or not at all, then their rights are no 
longer equal. This point becomes important in 
winter, for it is no joke to turn your horses and 
all into the deep snow while your neighbor goes 
smoothly along the beaten path. No one has a 
right so to load his team as not to be able to 
give up half the track to whoever demands it. 

A footman may choose the part which pleases 
him or any portion of his right hand half of the 
way, and the team must yield itto him. This 
is clearly so in winter, and no man is obliged to 
step into the snow for one or two horses. This 
is the law and courts award it. 

Now for the manners of the road; which in 
some instances vary from the law thereof. 

The first requirement of the road manners is 
good nature and an accommodating spirit. Do 
to others as you would have them do to you.— 
Always be willing to yield more than half the 
space, then you will be pretty sure to be equally 
well treated. They who exact inches will have 
inches exacted of them. If your neighbor has 
a heavy load, consult his convenience as far as 
eel you maysometimes be loaded. It has 

come a practical rule of courtesy to turn for 
heavy teams, especially in winter, and when the 
roads are heavy. But remember it was a favor, 
not your right, and you have a reciprocal duty 
to perform, and one which, I am sorry to observe, 
is not always borne in mind. 

One word in relation to teams going the same 
way, in which case many seem to think there is 
neither law nor manners. When a team comes 
up behind you, that team has a right to a reas- 
onable space and opportunity to pass on—in 
fact to half the road for that pw and your 
obstructing him in his lawful desire, is both bad 
manners and bad law. If your load is heavy, 
do the best you can, In most cases the very 
least that can be asked is that you should stop. 
This is particularly so in winter, when it is a 
heavy tax on a team to force it into a trot in 
deep snow, or deep mud, or frozen or deep ruts 
—made necessary by your continuing to move 
on. Remember the good old aphorism, which 
can be so opportunely applied here—‘ Wheel 
grease is a great lubricator, but good manners a 
vastly greater one.” —Ez. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Coos 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE 


Crawley, Sussex, , England, July 26th. 

We have been in Europe now over two weeks 
and have not seen one drop of rain nor encoun- 
tered a single shower—so much for the ‘‘ever- 
weeping skies” of old England. 

The ground from one end of England to the 
other is actually dry; the fallow fields every- 
where are covered with clods, from the size of a 
man’s fist to that of a bushel measure, and as 
hard asiron. ‘To us, the soil everywhere, looks 
extremely forbidding, uncouth and unworkable ; 
stiff, hard, stony clays, seem to predominate— 
many places so full of stones and pebbles that 
one thrust of a spade will strike at least a dozen 
or two. Yet it is out of such soil as this thatsome 
of the most magnificent crops of the world are 
produced; and the wealth of verdure, in grass 
and grain, trees and shrubs, and the great va- 
riety and beauty of the flowers, both native 
and cultivated — makes it indeed a charming 
land at this season of the year. That there is 
so much greater variety of scenery; of plants 
and flowers; to be seen in a given space, than in 
our own gigantic country—is at once so striking 
and conspicuous, that the horticulturist cannot 
fail to notice and appreciate accordingly. 

At Lawson &Sons, Edinburgh, we were shown 
a new strawberry in full bearing, called ‘“Gari- 
baldi,” which was considered to be a great im- 
provement on any of the previous kinds. The 
qualities claimed for it were, vigorous habit of 
growth, enormous productiveness, good size and 
quality, and long continuance in bearing. Cer- 
tainly, as to productiveness (although it had 
been two weeks with ripened fruit) it looked to 
us to be as full of fruit then as our old Wilson 
ever does in its best estate; and it was said to 
be far ahead of any older kind in this respect. 

Speaking of old kinds, the most common sort 
found in the Glasgow market was, the old 
Keen’s Seedling—a kind certainly thirty years 
old, if not more; the British Queen, an old 
kind of twenty five years’ standing, is also much 
cultivated, although there are many new kinds 
grown, among which they place Dr. Hogg, 
Prince Arthur, and of course some others. |] 
may say of strawberries in general that, though 
I have seen some very fine ones, yet none larger 
or handsomer looking than I have seen at home 
this season. And just as we expected to find 
it— where we grow them by the ton, here they 
are only grown by the bushel — they are to be 
met with of course in all fruiterers’ shop-win- 
dows, looking very fresh and handsome, and 
sold by the pound—retail price ranging from 
three to four pence per pound. The berries 





have a more glossy, waxy surface, than ours, 
and certainly the flavor is finer, sweeter and 
richer, with a more decided strawberry perfume 
and flavor. 

At the present time, large gooseberries and 
fine, large Bigarreau cherries, seem to be the 
most plentiful and common fruit. Besides be- 
ing found at the shops, they are peddled on the 


~ |streets, everywhere, from the costermongers’ 


barrows; both retailing at about two to four 
pence per pound, as to quality, &. Tous West 
erners both these articles are rare at home, 
and we enjoy them proportionally, as both are 
very fine indeed. 

But there is one thing about fruit here: near- 
ly every kind can be seen in the shopsand mar- 
kets at the same time (in every city we have 
seen) side by side. Strawberries and raspber- 
ries, gooseberries and currants, red, white and 
black cherries, plenty. Plums from France; 
pears, apples, peaches, apricots and nectarines, 
also, hot-house grapes; these last four in very 
small quantity, but very handsome and fine. 
In Paris we saw plenty of melons—a rough- 
looking, large nutmeg kind; here, also, were 
ripe, fresh figs, and wild strawberries no larger 
than good sized peas, but apparently a much 
greater abundance of fruit than in England, and 
some cheaper. In London, pears, something 
like the Doyenne d’Ete, are retailing at three 
half pence per pound; larger ones, not over 
ripe, at 4 pence per pound. Green Gage 
plums, 4 pence per pound; Orleans ditto, 
3 pence per pound; very fine red raspberries, 
at about 4 to 6 pence per pottle, said to con 
tain about a quart—these are delicious. We 
find great variation in the prices of different 
fruits, in accordance with the varied qualities 
and the manner in which they are put up and 
exposed for sale. 

London, August. 

Since writing the foregoing we have traveled 
over the great hop gardens and fruit lands ol 
Kent, and over the downs and wolds of Kent 
and Sussex. The harvest hegan throughout 
all this section about the fourth week in July, 
but seems to preceed very slowly, it being all 
done in the old fashioned way of scythe or 
sickle, that is, the wheat is ‘‘ bagged” off by 
hand with a heavy kind of grass hook; and the 
oats and barley are mown into swaths, with a 
very rude kind of cradle, and bound and shock- 
ed something as with us. 

The grain crops of all sorts look to us almost 
universally to be very heavy (with some ex. 
ceptions of course), although we are told they 
will not turn out as well as last year; the 
straw is tall and stout, and the heads are 
large and heavy, with fine, plump grain; and 
one cf the heaviest crops of wheat we noticed 
was in a field of stift clay, on a high, dry eleva- 
tion, and from the drouth the land was full of 
broad, deep cracks, so that we could runa 
walking-stick half way its length into them, 


and not find a square yard that was not seamed 
and cracked up in this manner, while the rest 
of the surface had been run smooth with the 
rains and dried as bard as a brick-bat, and as 
impenetrable as a hard road. Yet we were 
shown this field of wheat as being one of the 
best in the neighborhood. 





In the hop regions of Kent the “Hop” is the 
all-absorbing topic of conversation among near- 
ly all classes, as laborers, farmers, merchants, 
and others, are greatly interested, pecuniarily, 
in the success or failure of the hop crop: and 
they are looked upon as a very precarious crop, 
and hop growing almost as uncertain as gam- 
bling. The present season it is believed the 
crop must necessarily be a very small one; the 
season was £0 late and cold that the vines did 
not get a good start, and are generally very 
backward at this time—there being but little 
“bine” in most of the plantations, and they say 
w'enever the “bine” is light and poor it is sure to 
be attacked by the hop-louse—the hop Aphis— 
and, as a consequence, the hop-louse is very 
prevalent this year, the under-sides of the leaves 
and the young shoots of many gardens are 
covered with them. In many gardens the whole 
of the leaves of the hop look black, which is 
the color they assume when badly injured by 
the Aphis, and arises (or falls, rather,) from the 
excretions of the millions of lice that swarm 
all over the leaves. Some farmers go to the 
expense of washing the vines all over with to- 
bacco water and soft soap, using an engine with 
a syringe attachment. We heard of one large 
planter who had done so at an expense of $1400 
a week, for several weeks, and believed he would 
make by it; others deprecate it, and say it does 
no good. The former, evidently of the old fogy 
soit, and the latter, the progressives. At 
the present time the “burr,” as they call it, is 
only just making its appearance, and the gen- 
eral impression is, that the crop this year will 
be a very light one, and that prices will rule 
pretty high. Last year the reverse was the 
case—the crop was a very heavy one, and prices 
were very low. C.S. 


Grand Floral and Horticultural Exhi- 
bition. 


The florists, gardeners and fruit-growers of the 
Mississippi Valley will hold a Horticultural ex- 
hibition at the Skating Rink, corner of Nine- 
teenth and Pine streets, St. Louis, commencing 
on Tuesday evening, September 7th, 1869, and 
continuing during the days and evenings of 
September 8th, 9th and 10th. 

The exhibition will consist of greenhouse 
plants from the gardens of Henry Shaw and 
other well-known florists; flowers, floral designs 
aod ornaments; grapes of from sixty to one 
hifndred varieties; peaches, pears, plums, apples, 
with all kinds of garden vegetables and horti- 
cultural products. 

Contributions to this exhibition are respect- 
fully solicited from farmers, gardeners, florists 
and amateur cultivators, who may be in posses- 
sion of choice’ specimens of any of the above 
productions. 

The Rink where the exhibition will be held, is 
an immense structure, well lighted and well 
ventilated, and tnere will be ample room for all 
exhibitors to display their products. They will 
also be afforded the opportunity, if they desire 
it, of distributing cards and catalogues, and 
receiving orders. 

All green-house plants will be carefully pro- 
tected, and at the end of the exhibition will be 








returned to their owners. As far as practicable 
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each collection will be kept distinct, and the 
exhibitor’s name, as well as the name of the 
product exhibited, will be appended. 

In order to give visitors the opportunity of 
possessing, as well as examining, new or rare 
plants, flowers, grapes or other fruit, fine spec 
imens of such products will be sold, at reason- 
able prices, in the rooms at the end of the Rink. 

All samples of fruits or flowers sent from a 
distance, and designed for exhibition, may be 
sent by express, directed “Skating Rink, Nine- 
teenth and Pine streets, St. Louis,’ where a 
responsible person will be on hand to receive 
them. 

The various railroads and steamboat lines 
converging to St. Louis wil] return free, or make 
the usual reduction on return fare, to all persons 
who bear the certificate of the secretary of the 
ticket committee that they have paid full fare 
in coming, and have been in attendance upon 
the exhibition. 

Tickets, single admission, 25 cents; tickets for 
season, $1. 

The undersigned committee express the hope 
that the press of Missouri and adjacent States 
will give notice of the above exhibition. 

St. Louis, August 23, 1869. 

M. G. Kern, 

L. RinDFLEISCcH, 

Cuar.es Beyer, 

Committee of Florists’ Association, St. Louis. 

C. W. Spa.pina, 

J. M. Jorpan, 

Tstpor Busu, 
Committee of Miss. Valley Grape Growers’ Asso’n. 

CuaRLEs PEaBopy, 

C. W. Murrtretpr, 


Wy. P. Fenn, 
Committee of Missouri State Horticultural Society. 
—_-~>- © -e__-—__—_--—_- 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
The Mexican Everbearing Strawberry. 

We saw this berry on the grounds of Isador 
Bush, at Bushberg, on the 17th of August, on 
vines planted last spring. The everbearing 
quality is strongly marked, the vines bearing 
quite freely for vines of this season’s planting. 
We fail to see any decided acquisition in this 
fruit, it being of small size, pasty and devoid of 
flavor; but, asastock or parent for the further 
improvement of the everbearing class of straw- 
berries, it may be valuable, if seedlings can be 
raised from it of tair size and flavor. 

The saying, that, as a people, we delight to 
be humbugged, has been forcibly illustrated 
through the introduction of some of the new 
fruits before being sufficiently tested. 

The following happy hits are to the point, 
quoted from a humorous correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer, in which he gives the ad interim 
committee a pressing invitation to visit him— 
he says: 

“I have no private ax to grind that I wish 
to get you to visit our place; but, while you 
are here, I want y ou to examine some varieties 
of native dwarf crab apple trees that grow on 
the north edge of my timber. Their long keep- 
ing qualities have been noticed by myself and 
some Others for some time, and I think that by 
a little judicious management they might be 
pronounced a decided acquisition, They come 





in just when ruta bagas get stringy in the spring 
and just before rhubarb begins to sprout up— 
so you see that if aman has only a few of these 
trees he can have a succession of fruit the year 
through. I did think of bringing them out 
myself, by advertising them in some good agri- 
cultural paper; but, after I saw the trouble that 
Mexican man had bringing out his strawberry in 
that way, I concluded to wait and have them go 
through the proper authorities. In this way I 
shall get them advertised at the State’s expense, 
and have all the noted horticulturists stand 
god-fathers to them. Gentlemen, do your duty 
and come down.” JosrepH CLARK. 
Pevely, Mo. 
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JAPAN LILIES. 

Few plants of recent introduction are more 
handsome or attractive than the Japan Lilies. 
They come into bloom at a time when the great 
majority of our New Holland plants are over, 
and when an actual paucity of flowering plants 
exist, wherewith to decorate the conservatory 
and green-house ; and what really can be more 
suitable? They produce a gorgeous display, 
either in-doors or out; and, as they are quite 
hardy, they may be liberally planted in the 
open border, and thus constitute one of our best 
autumnal flower garden plants, 

Their propagation is simple and certain. The 
bulbs may be separated, and each scale will 
eventually form a new bulb. This separation 
should be effected when the flower stems are 
withered ; the scales should be stuck into pans 
of silver sand, and placed inacold frame or pit. 
After remaining one season in this position they 
should be planted in a prepared bed of peat soil, 
and a little silver sand intermixed with it; thus 
treated, the bulbs will soon grow large enough 
to flower. 

The cultivation of them in pots is by no 
means difficult. I shall detail the practice I 
have pursued with success for some years. Im- 
mediately when the bulbs go to rest in the 
autumn, is the proper time to repot them. By 
no means destroy the old roots, but carefully 
place them amongst the fresh soil. If large 
examples for particular display are required, 
large pots may be employed, and half a dozen 
large flowering bulbs placed in each pot. The 
soil I use is rough peat. The pots should be 
well drained, and the crown of the bulb just 
covered with the soil ; when potted they should 
be placed in acold pit or frame, in. order to pre 
vent the soil from freezing, although frost will 
not injure the bulb. Where room under glass 
is an object in winter, they may be plunged io 
the open air in coal ashes, in a manner similar 
to potted Hyacinths. I have at this timea 
large number coming into flower, which have 
never been under glass until within these few 
days; they have eustained no injury from ex- 
posure, and they present every appearance of 
makingagrand display. There is scarcely any 
plant which isso much benefitted by liquid 
manure as the Lily, more especially before ex- 
panding its flowers. If used in a clear state, 
and considerably diluted, this water alone may 
be applied for at least a month before it comes 
into flower. 

If the object should be out-door cultivation 
entirely, [should recommend them to be plant- 
ed in beds; their effect is exceedingly grand. 
Excavate the soil eighteen inches deep, and fill 
in the bottom a foot deep with very coarse peat, 
intermixed with one-fifth of decayed manure or 
leaf-mold. The remaining six inches may be 
entirely peat. If the bulbs are large enough 
to bloom, plant them twelve incbes apart every 
way, and if beds of each kind are brought into 
contact with one another, the effect will be mag- 
nificent.—Dr. Lindley, in Gard. Chronicle. 


Remarks—The importance of these plants in 





our floral arrangements was vividly brought to 
mind by aclose observation of the admirable 
manner with which they stood our sun this sea- 
son. They maintained their colors well, and 
carried their blossoms to the last, in very great 
perfection. We are pleased to observe that the 
florists in the vicinity are alive to their impor- 
tance, and are bringing them fully before the 
public 

At the gardens of Mr. Chas. Connon, there 
was a very fine collection, embracing some of 
the choicest sorts, which were a beauty to be- 
hold. 

Although the season is now past, we urge our 
readers to bear in mind that there is no invest- 
ment they can make among flowers that will 
repay them better than Japan Lilies. 

The selection of bulbs for the coming season 
is now a matter that requires attention. With 
this, as with all other operations, it is best to 
be in advance with work. The fullest assort- 
ments and the best articles are to be obtained 
at the first of the market. 


Pruning Evergreen Trees, 

Mr. Thomas Meehan, editor of the Gardener’s 
Monthly, has the following remarks on the sub- 
ject in that interesting periodical for June: 

In nothing has progress in gardening been 
better indicated than in the use of the pruning 
knife on evergreens. Up to the existence of the 
Gardener’s Monthy, one might prune any trees 
except evergreens. Few articles ever took the 
public more by surprise, than our first paper 
showing that pruning benefitted these plants.— 
Now it is generally practiced, and it is believed 
to be followed with more striking results than 
when used on deciduous trees. In transplanting 
evergreens of all kinds from the woods, the best 
way to save their lives, is to cut them half back 
with a bedge shears, and when any come from 
the nurseries with bad roots, or roots which have 
accidentally got dry, a severe cutting back will 
save them. And then if we have an unsightly 
evergreen—a one-sided, or sparsely clothed ever- 
green--if it is cut back considerably it will push 
out again green all over, and make a nice tree. 
It must be carefully remembered, however, that 
in all these cases the leading shoot must be cut 
away also, or the side branches will not come 
out well. An idea prevails that a new leading 
shoot will not come out on the Pine family after 
one has lost its first. But this isa mistake ; 
sometimes they will not show a disposition to 
do so, side shoots near the leader’s place will 
seem to put in a rival claim for the leadership 
the following year, but if these are then cut away 
they will not make a second attempt, and the 
real leader will then push on into its path of 
destiny. 

The Scotch Pine and the Chinese Arbor Vitsx, 
are two plants which derive wonderful benefit 
from the pruning knife. Both these are very 
liable to get ragged when left entirely to their 
natural inciinations, but grow with a beautiful 
compact luxuriance under the occasional appli- 
cation of the knife. Indeed the Scotch Five 
with judicious pruning makes one of the most 
beautiful ornaments of the lawn and pleasure 
ground. Itcan be madeto take many odd forms: 
one of the most picturesque is obtained by cut- 
ting off its head when about ten feet high, and 
never letanotherleader grow. The side branch- 
es are all cut away except the upper tier, these 
spread then outwardly—not exactly creeping, 
but flowing forward in the most luxurious green 
imaginable, making a much prettier arbor than 
any weeping tree we ever saw. 
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The Ad-Interim Committee in Jefferson 
and Washington Counties, Mo. 

The State Horticultural Society appoints an- 
nually two committees to look over so much of 
their respective fields, lying either north or 
south of the Missouri river, as may be possible 
for them to visit. In their report, made at the 
annual meeting, it is expected that the chair- 
man will submit a detailed account of the ob- 
servations of each committee, regarding the 
condition of the fruit crop, mode of cultivation, 
pruning, &c., in each grand division. The 
committee for the south half of our State, with 
Dr. L. D. Morse as chairman, set out for a trip 
down the Iron Mountain railroad, accompanied 
by Dr. E. 8, Hull, State Horticulturist of Lli- 
nois, and J.W. Cochran, Pres. of the North Illi- 
nois Horticultural Society, Rev. Chas. Peabody, 
W.S. Jewett, T. W.Guy and C. D. Colman. 

However much we should like to write up this 
trip in full from the copious notes which we 
have taken, we know that our space forbids. 
This brief account, then, must not be taken as 
a report, or any part thereof, of the ad-interim 
committee ; but simply as the account of one of 
the agricultural editors of the Rural World, who 
is circumscribed by want of space. 

Our firat stopping place was at Glenwood, 
where the worthy President of the State Hort. 
Society resides, whose vineyard we found in 
good gondition, as to tilth, and well loaded 
with rich clusters of highly-colored grapes.— 
The Creveling is a favorite table sort with the 
gentleman, and we tasted some very fine fruit 
of this variety. Noone will plant largely of 
the Creveling, because the vine suffers more 
from the rigors of winter, and perhaps other 
causes also, than any other variety now culti- 
vated. Mr. E.R. Mason, for instance, bas it in 
different places in his vineyards, but nearly all 
gone up. Dr. Hull thinks each family ought 
to have a vine or two for family use. But, to 
return: The Concord has rotted some with Mr. 
Peabody, notwithstanding he has raised some 
very excellent, well-shouldered and heavy 
bunches. 

We did not go to Mr. Guy’s vineyard, it being 
somewhat remote from the residence; but are 
fully able to assert that he has as fine Concords 
as we have seen or tasted anywhere on the 
route; those offered to the Committee at table 
were not purposely selected for their excellence, 
but had been procured for making jelly—they 
were very fine. Mr. Guy, from his large peach 
orchard, will have hardly fruit enough for his 
own table—causes, curculio and rot. 

In the vineyard of Dr. Bowman, adjoining 
Mr. G.’s home-lot, we found some excellent 
Concords—first year in bearing—with a trace of 
rot, and a trace, or more than a trace, of mean 
and despicable fruit thieves. Should they come 
again, the Doctor will not hesitate to administer 
a dose of pille—another proof that we need ¢ 
law to protect fruit, and make the stealing of it 
more than a trespass! 

From there we turned our faces to Bushberg. 
Things look encouraging in the different vine- 
yards on the place. Concord has rotted some, 
also Norton and Clinton. Delaware has not 


will fully mature. The foreign varieties on 
trial here are held by the proprietors in light 
esteem. Hartford was good; Herbemont rotted 
some; Rogers’ No. 1 good; Rulander good; 
Cunningham tolerably free from rot, and good 
bunches ; Clinton suffered in leaf and fruit—as 
much so asany other sort. Messrs. Bush’s special 
delight just vow is, their young pear orchard, 
fruiting for the first time, and containing most 
of the leading varieties. The orchard 1s plant- 
ed alternate—standard and dwarf—in the rows, 
twelve feet each way, and with every other row 
dwarfs—or three dwarfs to one standard tree. 
It is as yet free from blight, and the fruit is 
very fair. The plat is seeded to clover. 

The party left Bushberg by boat, Capt. W.S, 
Jewett commander in chief and all the crew. 
Majestically we glided down the silver waves 
of the Father of Waters past the ancient cities 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii (and some other 
places, the names of which are not very famil- 
iar, since we have not studied upon heathen 
mythology lately,) shot towers, Silvermere’s, 
and other unknown (to us) embryo cities, until 
we arrived at Platin Rock, the residence of our 
worthy Captain. Whether it was the effect of 
the much water we had met with, or a kind of 
sea-sickness, or some other cause, this depo- 
nent saith not—but, it is as true as preaching, 
that very soon after our arrival, all conversa- 
tion came to a sudden stop, and it was asserted 
by some that every one was making calcula- 
tion by a new table of interest, of which our 
good Captain seemed to be profoundly ignorant, 
never having seen such things before—at least 
so he said. The rich aroma of splendid Java 
restored the most of us, and fainting ones were 
brought to by agua pumpa, better known as 
Adam’s ale. Having had a tremendous laugh 
and a big dinner (not an elegant -nor poetical 
expression—but one easily understood) we took 
a stroll (in wagons) through the peach and ap- 
ple orchard down to Lily Pond and back through 
the vineyard tothe road. Both the orchards 
and vineyard at Platin Rock are young and 
promising, and if they receive the necessary 
careful treatment, will be not only a source of 
pleasure, but also of profit to their owners. 

Our time being short—for we must meet the 
train—we visited only two of Col. N. J. Col- 


man’s vineyards near by, and found as clean 
culture, as perfect fruit, and as much of it in 
the vineyards, attended by Geo. Long, as we 
did at any other place visited. We say this 
much in justice to the vineyardist in charge, 
for we know Col. Colman is susceptible to flat- 
tery and might take very high encomiums to 
himself. The leading varieties are: Concord, 
Hartford and Norton, and scarcely a shadow 
of arotten berry. This is our experience by the 
sense of taste and seeing. We may not omit 
to say here, that we experienced a very great 
pleasure in viewing, en passant, the fine trottin 

stock our senior Editor is raising on his Pevely 
plantation. It will bea great satisfaction to 
us some time to describe all the equine family 
in order; but, horses being neither fruits nor 
flowers, we may not properly introduce the 
description here—and there is one other thing 
we very much fear: that is, the Colonel would 
be so taken with our recital that he would insist 
upon our accepting one of his best colts. Seri- 
ously, we think he has half a dozen colts out of 
his large number, which cannot be beaten in 


The Coming Horticultural Exhibition. 
APPOINTMENT OF SUB-COMMITTEES—THE 
WORK ACTIVELY BEGUN. 


In order to more thoroughly perfect the ar- 
rangements for the coming Floral and Horti- 
cultural Exhibition, which, it will be remem- 
bered, comes off the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th, ot 
September, the Committees of the Florists, 
Grape Growers and State Horticultural Socie- 
ty, met in consultation at the rooms of the State 
Board of Agriculture on Friday (Aug. 27th) 
afternoon, and appointed the following sub- 
committees : 

Com. on Decoration, including Floral Ar- 
rangements—Messrs. Rindfleish, Kern, Beyer, 
Connon, Schrey, Michel, Gurney, Strobel, Syred 
and Miltenberger. 

Com. on Arrangement of Fruit Tables and 
Garden Vegetables—J. M. Jordan. 

Com. on Press and Notices—C. W. Murtfeldt. 

Com. on Tickets, Railroads and Steamboats— 
Isidor Bush. 

Com. on Police and Protection of Plants and 
Fruits—Col. Wm. P. Fenn. 

Com. on Sales of Fruits and Plants—Dr. C. 
W. Spalding. 

Com. on Refreshments—Rev. C. Peabody. 

These various Committees will soon mature 
the plan of the exhibition, and have given 
every assurance that they are preparing for the 
citizens of St. Louis, one of the rarest treats 
ever by them enjoyed. 


eee 


Aton Nurmea Me.ons.—Mrs, C. Whitney, 
of Hemetite, Mo., writes us, under date of Aug. 
23d: “The Alton Nutmeg Melons turned out 
splendidly. We gathered some two weeks ago, 
weighing, I should judge, nine or ten pounds 
apiece.”” 





Vhe Wineyard. 
GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 
There is probably no one artificial process of 
propagating vines of older date than that of 
grafting, and yet it has never been practiced to 
any considerable extent among vineyardists.— 
The grape vine is so easily multiplied by layers 
and cuttings, that grafting is seldom employed, 
except for the purpose of hastening the period 
of fruiting ar aiding the production of a larger 
quantity of wood for propagation. Of late years 
a few of our grape growers have been experi 
menting with some of the native sorts as stocks 
upon which to work the more tender foreign 
varieties, and the process appears to have met 
with considerable favor among a number of our 
most scientific amateur cultivators. It is well 
known to vineyardists that the roots of many of 
our native as well as foreign varieties suffer 
more in winter than the vines above ground, 
particularly if the soil is not properly under- 
drained; or when planted in very rich borders, 
such as are usually prepared for vines grown 
under glass. 
We have, however, a few native varieties that 
will withstand much ill usage, and still remain 
healthy and vigorous; and it is these hardy 
sorts that are now being employed for stocks. 
Dr. C. J. Kenworthy, a scientific amateur grape 








rotted, but suffered in the foliage ; but we think, 


the State, if anywhere. Cc. W.M. 


grower, of Passaic, N. J., has worked a large 
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number of the best foreign grapes upon the 
Concord, and thus far his experiments show 
that a more vigorous and healthy growth may 
be obtained by its use than without. Other 
native sorts have been used for stocks; but 
some of them, like the Clinton and Taylor, will 
produce an immense number of suckers, partic- 
ularly if grown in a deep, rich border. It is 
not to be supposed that the foreign sorts will 
be made any more hardy by being grafted upon 
native varieties, but the stocks may have sufli- 
cient influence to keep them healthy, and there 
by escape, in a measure, mildew and other dis- 
eases to which they are more or less liable. The 
Doctor has also adopted the plan of inarching 
his foreign vines upon the native, instead of 
grafting on the roots, as is most generally prac- 
ticed. 

By inarching with green wood, a more per- 
manent and better union is secured than with 
ripe or fully formed wood, This is one reason 
why so few persons succeed in grafting the 
grape vine by the ordinary methods employed 
with other woody plants. It is quite a difficult 
operation to make two pieces of fully matured 
grape wood unite; and, although a union is 
often formed between the stock and graft, still 
it is mainly, and usually, done entirely through 
the young wood produced after the operation of 
grafting is performed. 

The same is true with the pear and quince, 
and this is why quince stocks are generally 
budded with pear instead of grafted. The union 
between wood, so entirely different in structure 
as that of pear on quince, would never bea 
perfect one; and even when the two are formed 
at the same time, and in conjunction with each 
other, the union appears to be more mechanical 
than natural. There are many things yet to 
be learned about grape growing in America, 
and we shall watch Dr. Kenworthy’s experi- 
ments with more than usual interest, because 
they are conducted solely for the purpose of 
determining which are the best grapes, and 
the surest method of obtaining them.— Hearth 
and Flome. oa 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry says: ‘‘ No 
variety of wine is more dangerous than what is 
called claret. It is usually a vile mixture.— 
Thousands of gallons are made by allowing 
water to soak through shavings, and adding 
thereto a certain proportion of logwood and 
tartaric acid, and a little alcohol. Good judges 


can hardly discriminate between this mixture 
and the genuine article.” 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 28TH. 

While the temperature has been quite high during 
the past week, the maximum, the minimum and mean 
of the week, have been two degrees lower than those of 
the week previous. The very bright skies of last week 
and two first days of this, gave place to an oppressive, 
sweltering heat, with heavy lowering clouds, and in- 
dications ef early rain. The 26th brought quite a 
shower, but of rather too light a character; but a 
change in the wind and temperature showed that much 
larger quantities had fallen tothe North. On the27th 
and 28th fine, gentle rains. 

The appearances at present are that the hot term is 
ended, although we find that about the 12th of Sep- 
tember there is generally a very warm time. 

We observed quite an autumn change taking place 
in the foliage in the forest, and the Viola pedata, or 
Bird’s Foot Violet, and V. Odorata, the Sweet-Scented 
Violet, are making their appearance. 

The mean of the week, 81,°38. 
Maximum on the 24th, 94°. 
Minimum on the 25th and 26th, 72°. 
Range, 22°. 
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The Rural World for Fifty Cents. 


In order to greatly increase our already large and 
growing circulation, we prepose to send the “ Rural 
World” from this time to January, 1870, for fifty cents, 
This will barely pay the actual cost, but we are deter: 
mined to spare no efforts to take in the whole Rural 
family of the West as our readers. We want them to 
partake of a feast from the board we set for them 
weekly. Our friends will confer a great favor by 
soliciting those who are not already subscribers to give 
us a trial for the balance of the year. Surely every 
farmer in the West and South-west can afford to spare 
fifty cents to give a good Agricultural paper a FAIR 
trial. We feel satisfied that no one who does thus try 
it, would be without it hereafter for several times its 
price. 


The Rural World as an Advertising 
Medium. 











We have acknowledgments, almost daily, of the 
great advantages received by advertisers who have 
used the Rurat Wortp as an advertising medium. 
This results from our large and constantly growing 
circulation, as well as from the intelligent, enterpris- 
ing, wide-awake class of readers who patronize our 
journal. The Rurau Wor tp having been now pub- 
lished for over twenty-one years in St. Louis, it would 
be astonishing if its circulation and the class of sub- 
scribers who support it, should not be in the highest 
degree advantageous to advertisers. But we started 
out to copy from a private letter what Mr. J. K. Hud- 
son of Kansas City says, unsolicited, of the benefits 
derived by advertising in the Rurat Wortp. He says: 
“T received more benefit from my advertisement in 
your Rurat Wort» last season than from any of the 
six papers I advertised in, and shall give you the 
largest advertisement this year.” 





Especial attention is called to the advertisement of 
the Excelsior Life Insurance Company of New York. 
Its features are very popular and liberal. Our friends 
in the country desiring agencies for a good reliable 
company, will do well to address the general agent 
soon. 





Earty York Porarozs.—Mr. B. Frank Smith, of 
Pevely, Jefferson county, Missouri, will accept thanks 
for a couple of bushels of the Early York Potatoes.— 
Our table is daily supplied with them, and for excellent 
quality, mealiness and dryness for baking and boiling, 
we know of no superior—not excepting even ——— 
celebrated Early Rose, Another excellent quality wi 
this potato is, that it is one of the most productive 
early potatoes in cultivation. We hope this variety 
will come into more general cultivation, for it richly 
merits it. 


Friour rrom New Wueat.—Some of the best flour 
we have ever used, making the lightest, whitest, nicest 
bread we ever tasted, came from Wm. Freudenau’s 
Banner Mills, 1308 Franklin Avenue. This flour sells 
for nine dollars per barrel, and is shipped free of extra 
charge wherever directed. Our friends should take 
due notice thereof, and govern themselves accordingly. 





An ExpLanation—Ww. Suaw, the young man who 
was beaten by Mr. Metlar, for an alleged taking of 
Fruit, asserts that the berries he took, were wild 
blackberries growing on the division line of his father’s 
lands; that he was never known to appropriate culti- 
vated fruits not his own, and that he is mis-represent- 
ed in the article which appeared in the “Democrat,” 
and was copied by us. Not wishing to do any one a 
wrong knowingly, we make this explanation. 





Ze.u’s Poputar EncycLorpepiA AND UNIVERSAL 
Dictionary.—By accident, we took up a number of 
this new publication, which, as it enqoaree handsomely 

rinted and illustrated, we were induced to read a 

ttle. As we read, the curious statements we met 
with, led us on; and the more we read, “the more the 
wonder grew,” that any man could have the effrontery 
to attempt to palm off such a tissue of mis-statements 
and nonsense upon an intelligent public. 

Under the head of “America,” may be found the 
following “curiosities of literature:” Borany— 
“stretching from the Arctic to the Antarctic circle, and 
possessing soil of every ELEVATION and quality,.”— 
What ought we to understand by elevatioa of soil ? 
“ Her forests and pastures are unrivalled for extent, 
luxuriance and magnificence.” Magnificent pastures ! 
Queer, to say the least. 

“The Old World owes to America potatoes, tobacco, 
maize or Indian corn, millet, cocoa, vanilla, pimento, 
capaiba, cinchona or bark, &c.” Then cinchona 
and bark are synonymous terms. The old Jesuits did 
not make a great discovery after all! 

“ America is indebted to Europe for wheat, barley, 
oats, RICE, oranges, lemons, PEACHES, and for the 
COFFEE PLANT’—now, one of her staple productions. 
Peaches from Europe! Where is Persia? A bag of 
tice, old Mr. Goodrich tells us, was left by the captain 
of aship from M , a8 &@ present to the Governor 
of Carolina. Coffee plant from Europe? 

“QzoLogy—The continuous belt of high mountains 
traversing the western border of America, from Beh- 
ring’s Straits to Terra del Fuego, forming the most 
uninterrupted extent of primitive mountains known, 
appears to be chiefly granite in the Rocky Mountains, 
while in the Cord of Mexico and the Andes of 
South America, the primitive strata are for the most 
part covered with accumulations of transition trachytes 
and lavas, forming numerous voleanoes, many of which 
are in constant activity.” We are glad to know the 
origin of volcanoes—they are formed by accumulations 
of lavas, &c.? The wide ex of the low and 
generally plain country which immediately on the 
west succeeds to the above mentioned mountain-zone, 
consists of immense deposits of newer rocks, over 
which is everywhere strewn as with a mantle the alluv- 
ial formation.” Mantles are usually strewn! 

ZooLoey.—“The Rocky Mountain Goat, remarkable 
for the FINENESS OF ITS WOOL, is a HABITAT from Mexico 
to the extremity of that range.” 

All these queer things on one-third of a page.— 
Valuable book this. Seriously, does the publisher 
suppose that the American people will be gulled by 
such a thing as this? the idewis too preposterous. 
We might quote as much more from about the same 
space and of about the same quality, but le jeu ne vant 
la chandelle, 


ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB, 


The Club met at the room of the State Board of 
Agriculture on Saturday, Aug. 28, Col. Colman, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The Secretary read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were approved. 

The following is the regular Order of Business to 
govern the Club meeting: 

1. Reading of the Minutes; 2. Reports of Commit- 
tees ; 3. Unfinished Business; 4. Communications ; 6. 
New Business, Essays, Discussions, &c. 

Mr. Hedges moved that fall seeding be the order of 
business to-day, which was to. The same 
gentleman being called upon to give his views, re- 
marked that he considered seeding to embrace the 
proper preparation of the ground, the right quantity 
of seed, and the manner of sowing (either broad-cast 
or with a drill). His observation led him to think 
that the greatest depth to which land was plowed 
was about six inches—which he considered handling 
the land too lightly and tenderly. Land should be 
plowed frem ten to twelve inches. Mr. Hedges then 
went on to describe a sub-soil attachment to a com- 
mon plow, which stirs the soil in the bottom of the 
furrow, but does not invert it or tarn it to the top. 

Mr. Votaw, of Meramec township, is not much of 
a farmer in his own opinion. He thinks the soil gen- 
erally is not plowed over fourinches deep. He had 
aplow made to suit his own notion, and plowed his 
land eleven inches deep, and the result was, the best 
wheat crop he ever raised, with the —— of this 
year’s crop: this season he has thirty-five bushels 
med acre. Thinks we ought to change our seed. His 

‘appahannock wheat is very and the White 
May equally so, if not better; has not, as yet, thresh- 
ed the White May. He plows his land twice: the 
first time lightly, so as to turn under any weeds that 
may have sprang up; the second time, og a 
He is in favor of the subsoil attachment to the plow. 
For small fruits, whon he wished to plow very deep, 
he used two yoke of oxen to the first plow and fol- 
lowed with a horse plow. 

Rev. C. Peabody—Fall seeding comprises wheat, 
rye and timothy. In some places in the East, sub- 
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soiling and very deep plowing has been abandoned 
as unnecessary. Timothy seed should be sown at this 
time; thinks it does well sown with rye; blue grass 
should be sown in the spring on a light snow. 

Mr. Votaw objected to growing timothy with any 
other seed, whether rye or wheat, because it entails 
the loss of a crop of hay. 

Dr. Clagett wanted to dispose of the timothy first; 
likes to sow between the first and middle of Sept., 
whenever the ground is in good condition; he would 
sow it without any other seed; plows his ground well, 
harrows smooth, then sows his seed and brushes it in 
with a bush harrow; if the ground is lumpy, he fol- 
lows with a roller right after—if not, he rolls it in 
the spring, to level the ground, and press it around 
the roots of the plants, which may have been exposed 
by the heaving of frost. In a wet season, the roots 
will follow the surface of the ground, and deep plow- 
ing is not so much ofa necessity. Is in favor of deep 
plowing ordinarily, and has raised sixty bushels of 
corn to the acre on afarm in Franklin County, when 
the average crop that year in that county was only 
from 20 to 25 bushels per acre. 

Dr. Henderson had lost much seed by sowing early 
and it being taken by a subsequent drouth; has 
seeded twice and even three times, before a good stand 
resulted. 

Resolution by Mr. Porter: Resolved, That the best 
time to sow timothy is during the month of Septem- 
ber. Passed. 

Mr. Thompson inquired whether it would do to sow 
Timothy after Hungarian, without first plowing the 
ground, but simply harrowing it? 

Dr. Morse had visited a large grass farm in Illinois 
last year, and inquired of the man in charge how he 
seeded his lands to timothy? Answer: I almost al- 
ways sow timothy after oats—the shattered ones will 
spring up and protect the grass during the first win- 
ter.” Thinks Mr, Thompson would succeed. 

Dr. Henderson said he had succeeded in getting a 
good stand of timothy sown after Hungarian, by sim- 
ply harrowing the ground and brushing in the seed. 

Mr. Edwards prefers to have the land well fitted 
by double plowing. Sow one peck of seed to the 
acre; if less is sown, the weeds will take the land; 
would not advise Mr. Thompson to seed the land 
without a thorough preparation. Has sown in Octo- 
ber and even in February and obtained a good stand. 
By preparing the land well for wheat and sowing the 
timothy immediately, one can get a good stand of 
grass and acrop of hay the second year. 

Mr. Hedges—This is the method followed generally 
in New York State, and always sure. 

A communication from Jeff. K. Clark, was received 
during the meeting, declining the honor conferred by 
electing him President of the Club, and tendering 
his resignation. Considered and complied with. 

After some debate, the election for President was 
proceeded with, and resulted in the election of T. J. 
Thompson, Esq. 

The following Resolution was then offered and pass- 
ed: Resolved, That five permanent Committees be 
appointed by the President, to-wit—A Committee on 
Fruits; a Committee on Flowers; a Committee on 
Vegetables, Farm Seeds and Products, anda Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Implements. 

The Presiding officer and his associates, were named 
as aCommittee to report upon the Fruits and Flow- 
ers on the table, and to report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Essex offered a beautiful specimen flower, 
commonly called Day Lily (Funkia alba); also a fine 
basket of pears, among which were the Bartlett, Flem- 
ish Beauty, Swan’s Orange, White Dovenne, and sev- 
eral others which we did not hear named; also, some 
Early Burton potatoes, nearly ripe, planted only 
seven weeks ago. 

By Col. N. J. Colman: A number of varieties of 
roses, several varieties of double altheas, the Howell 
pear, and samples of the Early York potatoes. 

Mr, Connon, florist, offered a fine, well-ripened 
orange, grown in this county. 

The Club will meet at same place and hour on Sat. 
urday next. 


A Journalistic Marriage. 
[From the St. Louis Journal of Commerce and Com- 
megcial Bulletin. ] 


We are happy to be able to announce to our readers, 
that the two commercial papers of St. Louis, which 
have been riyals for several years past, have. within 
the last few days, been united in a wedlock so firm 
that neither divorce nor death can sever them. They 
have been “‘made one” in the spirit as well as the letter 
of the term, and they will henceforth pursue the journey 
of life in a hand-in-hand unity and a concordance of 
purpose which other married folks would do well to 
imitate. 

The two papers to which we allude are the “St. 
Louis Journal of Commerce” and the “St. Louis 
Commercial Bulletin,” and their united subscription 


lists gives the new paper—The Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin—a larger circulation than 
any other mercantile journal in the country. The 
Journal of Commerce had nearly completed its twelfth 
year, its publication having been commenced in 1857. 
Since that time it has continued to grow in circulation 
and influence, and of late years its editorials on the 
financial, commercial and industrial interests of the 
West have been extensively copied by the press of the 
country—the leading journals of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston not excepted. The Commercial 
Bulletin, though of a more recent origin, had lately 
been managed with energy and ability. It had ob- 
tained a large circulation, and was becoming a power- 
ful rival of its older competitor. Both papers enter- 
tained a similarity of opinion with regard to the 
necessity of a moderate protective tariff for the proper 
development of our manufacturing interests, and this 
measure will be advocated by the new journal with 
renewed vigor and persistence; and in a series of 
articles on the subject, an array of forcible and well 
digested facts and illustrations will be presented to 
sustain the premises taken. The commerce and in- 
dustry of St. Louis will now have an organ inferior in 
influence to none in America, and we trust it will be 
duly appreciated by our citizens. 





Notice of Removal. 

Removat.—Messrs. H. A. King & Co, publishers 
of the “Bee. Keeper’s Journal and Agricultural Re- 
pository,” have just removed from Cleaveland and 
Nevada, Ohio, to New York City. They report the 
sale of over 16,000 copies of their work, “Hints to Bee- 
Keepers,” 19,000 copies of “The Bee-Keepers’ Text 
Book,” and have just revised and issued the Ninth 
Edition, making the twenty-second thousand of this 
their largest work. They propose to publish it in 
German this winter, and translate and publish in En- 
glish several German works on bee-keeping. The 
“Bee-Keeper’s Journal” has already acquired a large 
circulation, and is a valuable periodical, containing 
much in every number that is useful and interesting, 
with appropriate illustrations in Bee-Keeping and 
Agriculture. We advise our readers to accept the 
liberal offer of the Publishers, to send a sample copy 
free to every applicant. Address, H. A. King & Co., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


A Mosic Book witn Five Hunprep Enpitors.— 
MASON BROTHERS announce THE AMERICAN 
TUNE BOOK, a new work which is to contain all the 
church tunes and anthems which have proved widely 
popular in America, and noneothers. Something like 
one thousand tunes will be included. Five hundred 
musicians and leaders of choirs, in all parts of the 
country, only one in a place, have been ‘interested in 
the preparation of this volume, each of them having 
furnished a list of tunes which have proved popular 
in his section. These lists have been made the basis 
of selection. By this means the publishers believe 
they have been able to determine what are the really 
popular tunes; to collect them altogether and exclude 
all others. There will bean Elementary Department 
for Singing Schools. 1t will make a volume of nearly 
450 pages, price $1.50, and will be ready Oct Ist.— 
[N. Y. Mus. Gazette. 








Rusy Gray’s Srrateey, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
is the title of an entire new novel from the pen of this 
talented American authoress, now in press, and to be 
published in a few days by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. The novels of Mrs. Stephens are pro- 
ductive of both pleasure and excitement. They are, 
moreover, always successful, for the reason, that while 
this gifted author is a conscientious follower of nature, 
she has also that fine artistic sense which teaches that 
nature, when shown within the lines of art, must be 
measurably heightened, colored and enlarged. This 
is the real secret of successful writing—a secret ap- 
preciated by such masters of fiction as Dickens and 
Thackeray. There is no previous work of Mrs. Ste- 
phens so full of her peculiar power and genius—none 
so absorbing in conception and development as “Ruby 
Gray’s Strategy.” It is fully equal to her “Fashion 
and Famine.” The price is only $1.75, bound in cloth 


ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrice oF THE RuraL Wortpd AND VALLEY Farmer, 
August 30th, 1869. 


The last of the “dog-days” were as fierce and fiery 
as an oven, until the night of August 28th, when a 
cloudy sky and a cool breeze gave us a breathing 
spell. The night from Sunday to Monday was cool, 
and in the morning woolen suits were in demand. 

The harvest is over. A long and laborious season 
it has proven. The result is satisfactory, but present 
prices are not so—to the farmer at least. We see no 
good reason why the consumers of flour should not 








have at least some benefit from the low price of wheat. 





A baker’s loaf of bread is a small affair, now-a-days, 
and family flour guaranteed is still held at $9.75 per 
barrel. Four bushels and one-half of wheat, weighing 
60 lbs to the bushel, will make a barrel of flour, which 
costs the miller $6.10, The millers here seem to have 
things their own way. 

We advise our farmer friends who can do so, to hold 
on to their wheat a little longer; the markets here and 
in Chicago are flat, and, unless there is great necessity, 
wheat should not be forced on the market at present. 
All kinds of grain are dull and slow sale. 

We stated in our last report that the European de- 
mand has a great deal to do with prices here, and that 
the harvest is by no means secure, We are watching 
reports from there with interest, and hope for the sake 
of our farmers that prices will recover: 

Our live stock market is only supplied with tolerablo 
steers, mostly grass fed. Good shipping beeves, that 
have received grain last winter, are not to be seen.— 
There is some little improvement in the quality of 
mutton. Light hogs for feeding are plenty, but good 
lard-producing swine, are by no means plenty. We 
quote: 

Tosacco—Inferior and common lugs, $4@5; factory 
do, $5@6; planters’ do, $6@8; common leaf, $8 @9 50; 
medium, $9 25@10 50; good, dark leaf, $10 50@ 12 50; 
medium, bright Missouri leaf, $12@$20. 

Hemp—Nochange. Undressed, $125. 

FLtour—XX, $5 50@6; XXX, $6 50@6 75; fancy, 
$8@8 50. 

WueEat—Spring, $1@1 03. Fall No. 3, $1 07; No. 
2, $1 10@1 14; No. 1, $1 16; choice white, $1 30. 

Corn—Mixed good, 90c; yellow do, 92c; white do, 
94e. 

Oats—Mixed in bulk, 42c; choice white, 52@53c. 

BarLtey—Receipts small, $1 20. 

Rye—Lower; 82@85c. 

Hay— Lots of poor stuff on market; range $13@17 
50 for choice. 

Hives—Western flint selling at 22}c; Southern at 
something less; dry salt, 18@19c, and green salt, 104 
@lle $8 bt. 

Woot—Tub-washed and picked, 53@b55c; fleece- 
washed, fine, 40@42c; coarse, 40@45c; unwashed, 
medium, 32@33e; combing, 39@40c PB hb. 

Butrer—Choice dairy, 28 to 30c; do store-packed, 
24 to 25 to 26c; good and prime, 20 to 22 to 23c; com- 
mon and fair, 17 to 18 to 19¢ $B th. 

Eces—Demand steady for choice packed and fresh 
at 15 to 16c recounted or guaranteed. 

Cuickens—Young selling from $2 50 to $3 50, and 
old from $4 25 to $4 75 ® dozen. 

Potators—Sales 95 barrels choice Millers at $1 20 
to $1 25; 15 do Neshannocks at $1 30, and 4 do sweet 
at $3 50 # bbl. 

On1ons—84 sks prime at $1 per bus in sks, and 10 
bbls fancy from store at $3 70 per bbl, 

GREEN Frvuit—Apples, 75c; $1 50@2 per bbl for 
shipping, and $2 50@3 for choice eating. Pears, $3; 
plums, $2@3 per bus; grapes, 4¢e@6c@8ec P bb. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

Our butchers are buying some cattle that are not 
beeves, and ought to go to grass or corn. It is aoso- 
lutely impossible to purchase six pounds of beef with- 
out paying for several pounds of bone, and less quan- 
tity in proportion. Tell a butcher of it and he will 
answer very naively, “why, that’s the way it grows,” 
and also that he has to buy the bones; and such bones! 
why they could easily carry three times the meat they 
do. What a mistake for our farmers to send to mar- 
ket just the animals they ought to keep. 

What is termed good butchers’ stock will bring from 
$5 to $5 40; medium, $3 50@$4. Scalawags sell at 
so much per head. 

Sueerp—Fat and well-fed bring $3 50@$4 # head. 
Lambs, $1 50@$z2. 

Hogs—Good shipping stock, $7 @$8 #@ 100 pounds; 
well-fatted hogs, weighing 200 lbs and over, sell from 
9 to $9 75. 





+o 


Exastic and Sweet Give which does not spoil 
is obtained as follows: Good common glue is 
dissolved in water, on the water bath, and the 
water evaporated down to a mass of thick con- 
sistence, to which a quantity of glycerine, equal 
in weight with the glue, is added, after which 
the heating is continued until all the water has 
been driven off, when the mass 1s poured out 
into moulds or on a marbleslab. This mixture 
answers for stamps, printers’ rollers, galvano- 
plastic copies, and so forth. The sweet glue, 
for ready use by moistening with the tongue, is 
made in the same way, substituting, however, 
the same quantity of powdered sugar for the 
glycerine. 
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THE OLD BROWN HAND. 
BY MRS. D. HARRY PRIME. 
The hand that pressed my fevered brow 
Was withered, wasted, brown and old; 
Its work was almost over now, 
As swollen veins and wrinkles told. 
No longer brushing back my hair, 
It gently rested on my wrist; 
Its touch seemed sacred as a pray’r 
Just by the breath of angels kissed. 


I knew ’twas thin, and brown, and old, 
With many a deep and honored seam; 
One only little band of gold 
It bore of youth’s bright treasured dream; 
And yet o’er every veinlet there, 
In every wrinkle’s mystic line, 
I fancied jewels gleaming fair 
That wore a beauty all divine. 


Another hand my fingers pressed— 
’Twas like the lily dipped in snow; 
Yet still it gave a wild unrest, 
A weariness that none should know. 
There pearls with costly diamonds gleamed, 
And opals showed their changing glow 
As moonlight on the ice has beamed 
Or trembled on the stainless snow. 


I caught again the old brown hand, 
And smoothed it fondly in my own— 
A woman’s, though so old and tanned ; 
A woman’s, brave and fearless grown. 
Aye, it had labored long and well 
To dry the tear, to soothe the pain; 
Its own strong nerve to all would tell, 
That life has work which brings no shame. 


We love the snowy hand that rests 
In gentle fondness on our own, 
With nails like rosy calyx pressed 
Upon a pearly, stainless cone; 
But sacred is the healthful palm 
Which smoothes the ills that round us band; 
The many feel its sacred balm, 
And holy seems the old brown hand! 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A PLEA FOR BOYS. 

“Boys will be boys,” is an old saying, and 
is usually used in extenuating the follies of 
youth. The press, from one end of the country 
to the other, join in the cry against Young 
America, bewailing, in many instances, the 
errors of the youth of the present time, but 
never offering the wives and mothers any ad- 
vice in relatiou to the government of their sons. 

For the life of us we cannot conceive why 
boys should not be restrained and taught habits 
of self-control and principles of honor and vir- 
tue, as well as girls; and it is a mystery to us 
why they should be accorded many privileges 
which would not be tolerated in girls. 

Ebullitions of temper are, in many instances, 
passed over (it may be with a sigh), simply’ 
because the offending child is a boy; whereas, 
if it were a girl, punishment would invariably 
ensue; such is too often the case from the 
moment the boy-baby enters upon his earthly 
career. 

The young father struts down to his place of 
business, with a self-important air, and, in an- 
swer to the queries of interested friends, repliese 





“Oh, it is a noble boy ; and the nurse (the shy 


old woman) says, E-x-a-c-t-l-y like iis fatber.”’ 
Well, it may be possible that, with advancing 
years, our memory may be failing ; but we have 
not the slightest recollection of ever hearing the 
expression, “‘Oh, it isa noble girl!” but, on the 
contrary, it is, “Oh, it is a nice little girl, and 
looks like its mother!” For our part, we 
think that all babies look very much alike; 
suffer with colic and in cutting their teeth, with- 
out any distinction of sex. 

But, seriously, whose fault is it, that boys of 
the present day are so precocious? At whose 
door lays the sin of their wilfulness? Is it, we 
ask, with all due deference to the lords of crea- 
tion, the fault of fathers or mothers? It is 
written: “Train up a childin the way he should 
go,” &c., and again Solomon says, “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.” Surely, with our in- 
creasing wisdom in this, the nineteenth century, 
our boys should be superior to the youth of 
olden time; but we fear that such is not the 
case. Now, we just dote on men; in our opin- 
ion there is nothing 1n animated nature nearer 
perfection than a whole-souled descendent of 
Adam; but we think them very weak on 
some points, and a little advice to them might 
not be out of place, provided it should emanate 
from the brain of a woman. From which sex, 
we would ask, does he learn to smoke cigars 
and chew tobacco? Almost any mother can 
call to mind the first lamentable attempt of her 
boy at chewing and smoking; the nausea and 
head-ache resulting therefrom; and still the 
foolish child would persist—and why? The 
answer is simply this: He considered it neces- 
sary to make a Man of himself! These many 
years his senior used tobacco in every form, 
and he, in his childish ignorance, must needs 
follow the example before him. And, go it is 
with drinking and the attending consequences : 
boys see men whose hair is white with age, 
young men and middle-aged, visiting gambling 
saloons and beer shops; curiosity leads them 
on, and in many instances their young feet 
stumble in the path. 

We would ask Old America to have patience, 
and to be lenient with their recreant sons. Do 
not upbraid them; bear patiently with their 
faults; make their homes happy, and, above 
all, watch them closely, but never let them 
know it. JERUSHA SQueEErs. 


Preparing Peaches for Future Use. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine for August, has 
“Fifty Ways of Preparing Fruit,” from which 
we select, as appropriate to the season, what is 
said about peaches: 

To Preserve Pracnes.—Pare, halve and 
weigh the peaches; put them into a preserving 
kettle full of boiling water, and to every six 
pounds of fruit put a teaspoonful of soda; boil 
one minute, take them off, and throw them into 
cold water, removing any dark scum which may 
adheretothem. Make the syrup of halfa pound 
of sugar and a gill of water to every pound of 
fruit ; boil and clarify it, and when well skimmed 
put in the fruit, and when half done take the 
peaches from the syrup, and lay on dishes so 
that each piece shall be separate, and let them 
get entirely cold; then return to the boiling 
syrup and cook until done; boil the syrup until 
it isrich. It is best to warm the jars and put 
in the preserves hot. If the jars are of glass, 
they will break unless heated quite hot before 
filling them, 





Peacnes ror Famity Uss.—Ripe peaches, 
pared, stoned and quartered. To twelve pounds 
of the cut peaches, six pounde of the best brown 
sugar; stew the sugar among the peaches, and 
let them stand twelve hours; then add the ker- 
nels of the stones, and put the whole in a pre- 
serving kettle and boil slowly for about two 
hours, skimming well, When cold, put it up 
in jars. 

Sweet Pickie Peacnes.—Pare and halve the 
peaches. To two pounds of fruit, take one quart 
of vinegar and one pound ofsugar; put the sugar 
and vinegar on the fire, skim, and when they 
havesimmered fifteen minutes putin the peaches, 
and let them remain until they are slightly 
cooked, but not soft. Boil cinnamon and mace 
in the syrup. Cloves are nice, but discolor the 
fruit. 

Spricep Peacues.—Take nine pounds of cling- 
stone peaches, ripe, but not soft, pare and halve 
them, or leave them whole. Make a syrup of 
four pounds of brown sugar and a pint ef good 
vinegar, some mace and cinnamon, and skim 
it well. Let it cook a quarter of an bour, and 
then throw in the peaches, a few at a time, so 
as to keep them as whole as possible, and when 
clear take them out and lay on dishes, and put 
in more. When all are done, pour the syrup 
over the peaches. 

Peace Mancors.—Take fresh, unbruised 
clingstones, and throw them into salt and water 
for twenty-four hours. Remove the stones with 
a fruit-knife, and put the peaches into cold vin- 
egar and water, equal parts of each. Make a 
stuffing of grated horse-radish, white mustard 
seed, mace, cloves, allspice, pepper, nutmeg, 
and a very little minced onion, with brown sugar 
enough to make the stuffing rich. Fill the cav- 
ities, plug the holes, tie a thread around the 
peaches and drop them into cold vinegar. Some 
persons use freestone peaches, and put a little 
turmeric in the stuffing. 

Picktep Peacnes.—Put ripe, but not soft, 
peaches in scalding hot water for one minute. 
Wipe them immediately with a dry cloth, in 
order to remove the down of the peach skin.— 
Take good, but not the sharpest vinegar, spice 
it with cinnamon and mace, and to each gatlon 
put three pounds of brown sugar. Add the 
beaten whites of two or three eggs, scald and 
skim till clear, taking the kettle from the fire 
each time it isskimmed. When partly cooled, 
turn it over the peaches, just covering them. A 
gallon of vinegar, with three pounds of sugar, is 
sufficient for about a peck of peaches. 





Wuen to Sweeren Tarts.—Dr. Letheby, in 
his lectures on Food, states that common cane- 
sugar is adulterated in Europe by means of 
starck-sugar, or even starch itself. Starch-sugar, 
or, as it is sometimes called, grape-sugar or 
glucose, has a low sweetening power—not half 
80 great as that of cane-sugar—in fact, it 18 pro- 
duced from the latter by the action of vegetable 
acids and heat, when cane-sugar is added to 
fruit in making a tart or fruit pie, and in making 
jellies and jams. It is false economy, therefore, 
to sweeten to any extent before the tart is baked. 
Some American housewives have discovered, by 
practice in making rhubarb pies, which require 
a large amount of the sweetening principle, that 
a given quantity of sugar will be most effective 
when the largest portion is applied to the pie 
after it has been taken from the oven. 


Pxioppinc.—There is no better word in the 
English language than “plod.” If you would 
really and truly succeed in life, young men, you 
must plod. “Oh,” sayssomebody, “John Brown 
—a snap of the finger for him; he is only a 
plodder!” Onlyaplodder! There never wasa 
man, though he was the most brilliant genius 
in the world, who did not owe whatever of real 
success he may have achieved to being a plodder 
as well. It is all very well to coruscate and 
light the path of life, but it must be pLuck and 
PLoD that carry a man successfully over.—A, 








Oakey Hall. 
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Specialties ! 
1869. 


Standard Peaches 
Gold. Bf. Peaches, 
Cherries, 
Currants, 
Gooseberries. 
Plum trees, 4 to 5 
— feet 1 year, branch- 
ed, per 100, $15; per 1000, $125. Plum Seedlings, 
$4 to $15 per 1000, according to quality and quantity. 
CompLetge AssoRTMENT or TREES, PLANTS, VINES, 
Sarvuss, Seepiines, Stocks, Root GRAFTS, ETC.,ETC. 
Send stamp for Price List; 10 cents for Catalogues. 
sep4-It&eowtf] Addross, W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, 0. 


CLOVER HILL IMPORTING 
And Breeding Stock Farm, 


HAS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 

Trotting and Pacing Horses, 
Thoroughbred Durham, Ayrshire & Alderney Cattle, 
English Cheshire, Chester White and Suffolk Hogs, 

Cashmere Goats, and 
Fancy Poultry of all kinds. 
Address, L.W. H. WRIGHT, 

{sep4-3m] 614 North Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE, 
One mile and a half of Bailey’s Station, Jefferson 
Co.,I.M.R.R.,Mo. Three hundred and thirty acres; 
about two hundred and fifty enclosed; one hundred in 
timothy and clover; also about sixty or seventy in 
grain. Prepared for grain, about one hundred acres 
of bottom land ; the remainder, good ridge land. Fine 
springs and stock water; log buildings, tolerably fair ; 
about five hundred fruit trees of different kinds, and 
plenty of fine small fruits. Will sell the above farm 
very low, Also with it—ten hay stacks, and about 
forty acres of meadow that has not been cut. There 
is sufficient food to winter one hundred head of cattle. 
A splendid stock farm, good grain farm, and fine for 
fruit. Willsell for the small sum ofsixty-five hundred 
dollars. Address, B. SAPP, Bailey’s Station, 
I. M. R. R., Mo. 











_ A PHILOSOPHY OF HEAVEN, EARTH AND 
THE MILLENNIUM. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE MISSOURI BAR. 


Price per Mail, Post-paid, in Cloth, $1; 
in Paper, O cts. 
Sold by the St. Louis Book & News Co. 
Y . 
Salem Grape Nurseries 
Removed to Lockport, N. Y. 
200,000 VINES FOR SALE. 
Fall of 1869. Strong Plants. 

Having purchased of Mr. T. L. Harris, of Salem-on- 
Erie, his entire stock of Salem Vines for Transplanting, 
and also the Wood for Propagating, from his Salem 
Vineyard of 30 acres, we now offer to Dealers and 
Planters a Large and Superior Stock of this Choice 
Grape, the best of Mr. Rogers’ remarkable collection 
of Hybrids; being derived entirely from Mr. Rogers 
himself, it is known tobe genuine. Bearing Vines of 
Salem this year in our Vineyard are perfectly healthy, 
while the Concord is affected with both mildew and 
rot. A general assortment of all Leading and New 
Varieties for sale VERY Low. 

For Price List, containing Cut of the Salem and 


Testimonials, address I, H. BABCOCK & CO., 
sept4—St Lockport, N. Y. 


$1000 to $3000, $1000 -to $3000, $1000 to $3000, 
$1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, 
a year made by our agents, maleand female. Ad- 
dress J. N. Ricuarpson & Co., P. O. Box 5093, 
Boston, Mass. sept44t 


EMPLOYMENTTHAT PAYS. For particulars, ad- 
dress 8. M. Spencer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


sept4—4t 








GRAND INVESTMENT. 
GLOBE 


Goldand Silver 
MINING COMPANY. 


Located at Monitor, Alpine County, California. 
JF Parties having $25 to $5,000 to invest in the 
SAFEST AND BEST MINING ENTERPRISE EV- 
ER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, are desired to 
write immediately for Circulars and terms of Sub- 
scription, to J. WINCHESTER, Pres’t, 36 John St., 
New York. 





Ayer’s 


Hair Vi 
air Vigor, 
For the Renovation cf the Hair, 
Tho Great Desideratum of the Ago. 


A dressing which 
is at once agreeable, 
healthy, and effectual 
for preserving the 


hair, faded or gray 


hair is soon restored 
to its original color 
and th gloss 
freshness of youth, 
Thin hair is thick- 

checked, and bald- 


not always, cured 


and 





ened, falling hair 
ness often, though 


by its use. Nothing can restore the 
hair where the follicles are destroyed, 
or the glands atrophied aud decayed. 
But such as remain can be saved for 


usefulness by this application. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous, 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances which 
make some preparatious dangerous and 
injurious to the hair, the Vigor cau 
only benefit but not harm it. If wanted 
mercly for a 


HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not soil white cambric, and yet lasts 
longer ou the hair, giving it a rich 
«lossy lustre and a grateful perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
PRICE $1.00, 








C. P. COOPER, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shipper of Pure Chester White Pigs. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


Illinois Industrial University. 

THE FALL TERM of this Institution commences 
Monday, Sept. 13th. Examination for admission, 
Saturday, Sept. 11th, at the University Building. 

Tuition in Agricultural, Mechanical and Military 
Departments, Free. 

Catalogues, containing full information may be had 
on application to Prof. WM. M. BAKER, Champaign, 
Illinois. aug28-3t 





J. M. JORDAN’S Catalogue Prices 
FOR NURSERY 8S 


APPLE trees, Ist class, 4 to 6 foot, $12.50 per 100; 
$100 per 1000. Second class, 3 to 4 feet, $6,25 
per 100; $50 per 1000. 

PEACH, $15 per 100; $120 per 1000. 

CHERRY, fine trees, $25 por 100. 

PEAR trees, Standard and Dwarf, $25 to $45 per 100. 

ALL STOCK GROWN ON OUR NURSERY. 
Catalogues Free. [au28-3m] ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 


Being compelled to relinquish the business on ac- 
count of my health, I will sell my Nursery Stock at 
a bargain. The stock is small, but very choice, in- 
cluding 10,000 three year old Arrie Tregs, mostly 
long-keeping varieties. This is a Rare Cnancer for 
any person wishing to engage in the business, For 
particulars, price, &c., call on or address, 

JOHN G@. WHITE, 
Griggsville, Pike Co., Illinois. 





au28-3t 





GREAT DISTRIBUTION 


By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 
EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 


5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1000 
10 € « 10,000 | 200 ¢ ad 500 
20 “ 5,000; 300 « “ 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos” - each $300 to $700 
75 4 “ Melodeons a 75to 100 
350 Sewing Machines - - € 60 to 175 
500 Gold, Watches - - ed 75 to 300 


Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1,000,000 
A chanco to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c. 
‘Lickets deecribing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 2c a Sealed Ticket is drawn 
without choico and sent by mail to any address, The 
prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail. 
You will know what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any Prize exchanged for another of same value. 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend or fair dealing. 
REFERENCcES:—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly per- 
mitted us to publish them: Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, 
$10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, $800; 
James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; John T. Andrews, 
Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes Simmons, Charleston, 
Piano, $600. We publish no names without permission, 
OPINIONS OF THE Prass:—“The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.” —Weokly Tribune, May 8. “We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. ¥. Herald, 
May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly roceived.”—Daily News, June 3, 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Enyelopes contains ong case airt. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for$2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters should 
be addressed to & CO 


HARPER, ” 
173 » New York. 
COLUMBUS: NURSERY. 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 

Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, &c. Best kinds for the West. Large 
quantity; fine assortment; best quality; prices reason- 
ablo; satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence soli- 
cited, and prices sent on a 

R. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT---Any number of 
Ladies or Gents can make from $10 to $20 per week 
in a light and easy business, requiring no capital, and 
can be done wholly in the evening. Send 25c. for 
circulars and samp!o, or stamp for eircular. 
MARSH & CC., 7 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Violet and Fancy ee . Over one doz- 


en of the most brilliant and delicate shades. These 
inks flow frecly from the pen and are unequalled for 
private corrospondeuce. The can be as paint 
with a brush, and for Coloring Fastepraphs or Pic- 
tures are unrivalled. Sent free for 50 cents.) Great 
Inducements to Agents. Send stamp for circular. 
ROBERTS & CO., P. 0. Box 3986, New York. 


1.500.000 one year old Apule, 
Cherry, Plum, Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees for 
sale, Fall of 1869, at very low rates. Any Farmer 
can grow this stock to Orchard size at a very small 
expense. Nurserymen can make from 3 to 500 per 
cent. to grow this stock two years. For aman start- 
ing in the nursery business, or any Nurseryman that 
wants to buy stock, this is the right kind of stock 
te buy. Prices—Pear and Cherry trees, 4 to 12c; 
Apples, 2to 6c. We offer also a full assortment of 
all kinds of Nursery stock. For description of 
stock, price list, &c., address E. MOODY & SONS, 
Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, New York. 


THE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN is the best and 
cheapest. Contains the latest improvements, Vox 
Humana and Vox Jusmanrs. J. ESTEY & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


- Wanted --- Agents. 


Agents will find it to their interest to send and get 
our terms to Agents, for the latest, best and cheapest 
work out, 

“The American Reformed Horse Book.” 

Mention your experience (if any), state territory de- 

sired, and write at once to 

R. W, CARROLL & CO., Publishers 
115 & 117 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 

89 A DAY for all. Address, A. J. FULLAM, N. Y- 
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PEAR TREES. 


We have for sale, this Fall, a large and particular- 
ly fine lot of 


STANDARD and DWARF PEAR 
TREES, which we offer at very LOW Prices. 
We offer especial inducements to purchasers of 


MEDIUM SIZED, smooth and healthy youne stock, 
Persons intending to purchase 


Nursery Stock, 


Of which we keep a large and general assortment, 
will please send for our WHoursaLF Price List. 


H. E. HOOKER & BROTHER, 
Hooxer Nurseries, Rocnsester, N. Y. 
August Ist, 1869. [augl4-4t 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 

And South-Down Sheep, 

FOR SALE AT 

Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
¢°b27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 











THE STANDARD CHURN 


Combines all the requisites of a 


Perfect Churning Machine 


Namely—speed, ease, simplicity and certeinty, with 
adaptability to any quantity of cream, and perfect 
ease of cleaning. It is put together or taken apart 
in three seconds, and can be operated by a child ten 
years old. It gathers the butter perfectly, will last a 
lifetime, and cannot get out of order. It operates 
upon the old up-and-down principle, with TWO 
Dashers, by means of a double shaft and crank, and 
agitates so THOROUGHLY as to make more butter from 
the same quantity of cream than by any other meth- 
od. The Trade supplied. For Churns, or for State 
and County Rights, address, STANDARD CHURN 
COMPANY, Box 195 Collinsville, Ill., or TYLER & 
LONG, No. 104 North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Turkish Baths. 
Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
TONSORIAL PALACE, 


410 Market Street, opposite Court House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Also. Proprietor of the Celebrated 
TURKISH BA 





r , " it. 
If you wish to enjoy a rare luxury; if you wish to 


be cleaner than you ever were before; if you wish 
to havea healthy, active, beautiful skin; if you 
wish to purify your blood; ifyou wish to rid your- 
self of colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, etc.; if you 
wish to preserve your health; if you wish to grati- 
fy your curiosity: 


Try a Turkish Bath! 


You will be sure to like it and to come again. 


McsIiERRYT 


GRAIN DRILL. 


= 





GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
Orrice—207 Nort Seconp Sr., 
Warenovse—608 Sourna Sixtu Sr., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Of the advantages of DRILLING Grain, over the 
system of Broad-Cast Sowing, it is needless to dwell 
upon—suffice it to say, that no good, prudent, or care- 
ful farmer, will plant bis grain in any other manner 
than with the Drill. The experience of past years, 
and particularly this last season, in which the re- 
spective merits of bot systems have been fully test- 
ed, warrants us in making this assertion. 


Therefore, plant your grain with 
a Drill, and get a good Drill to 
do it with. 


FROM ALL THE GOOD, 
CHOOSE THE BEST. 


There is nothing about farming which pays half 
so well as the judicious selection of a full assortment 
of first-class agricultural implements, and in perform- 
ing this duty the experience of every successful farm- 
er teaches that no safer rule can be adopted, than to 
always buy the best implement of its class in the 
market. 


The Best always cheapest. 


There are a number of different patterns of Drills 
nvuw in the market, all of them having more or less 
reputation in localities where they have been introdu- 
ced. But the age is progressive and teeming with 
improvements. Better and more perfect implements 
are constantly demanded. To meet this want, we 
have strained every nerve, and with the experience 
of the past seven years, we have been enabled to con- 
stantly add such improvements to the always popular 
McSherry, so as to render it now more than ever, the 


Head and front of the grain 
Drill family! 


Yq Warranted tosow Wheat, 
Rye, Oats, Barley, Timothy and 
Clover seed, and can be regulated 
inamoment. They never choke 
up, while for regularity and even- 
ness in sowing they are unrivalled 
by any other Drill now made. 


Je We have just issued a special lage descriptive 
Circular of this Implement, which also contains a 
very valuable ESSAY on DRILLING GRAIN.— 
Mailed to all applicants, Free of postage. Send for 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Standard FARM MACHINERY 
AND SEEDS, 


Office—207 North Second St., 
Warchouse—608 South 6th St., 





410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE GREAT BENEFACTOR. 


im 


L] {iq il Tat \ 
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The Home Washing Machine ! 


WARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
andthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds of fabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
50 shirts in onehour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refunded if 
it does not work as represented. State and County 
Agents desired. Address, Home MANUFACTURING 
Company, 818 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Samug. CuppPues, 
President, 


Jos. B. WiLpz, 
[jed-tf] Secretary. 


Fall 1869. - - - Spring, 1870. 
Jes Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliable. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 
Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing combined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond, with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. #®-Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
arge dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 
jyl7-lyr Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 
Cotswold and Leicester Sheep. 
We will sell a few No. 1 sheep of the above breeds 
on reasonable terms. Our stock is selected from some 
of the best imported flocks in America. 
JOS. & T. ROBINSON, 
aug21-4t Horine Station, I, M. R. R. 


FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove 
NURSERY, Bloomington, Lils., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stock. Will 
contract to putup Apple Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS & SON, 
Bloomington, Ills. 


Pure Chester White Pigs, 
BIGGER AND FINER to be had than elsewhere, 
and for less money,of H. D. OLMSTEAD, 
Freedom, Ills. 


























Parlor Steam Engine. 

Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
&c.; free from danger; a child can work it. Sent 
free with instructions for $1; three for $2.50. 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., New York. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 


TAPPAHANNOCK WHEAT. 

Those who have not yet obtained seed of this supe- 
rior, early, white wheat, can have an opportunity of 
doing so now. My crop this year is extra fine, and 
entirely free from all foreign seed. I have allowed 
no other wheat to grow on my farm for six years, and 
have a machine of my own that threshes no other 
wheat. I intend to thresh immediately, and those 
who wish to obtain it of me had better send in their 
orders at once. Orders will be filled in the order re- 
ceived. My price this year is $2 per bushel, nett.— 
Cash must accompany orders, or by express C. O. D. 
Sacks furnished at cost when desired. 
jy17-3m T. R. ALLEN, Allenton, Mo. 


M.D. HELTZELL & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


Land Pwiaster, 
Raw — wi Bake Gass. of Lime 
one Dust; 

Dealers in — CEMENT, PLASTER PARIS, 
Hair, White Sand, Marble Dust, Fire Brick, Sewer 
and Drain Pipe, &c. 

No. 807 North 2d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO 
Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments of 

jv24-3m PRODUCE. TOBACCO, &c. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 











Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood | —— 


at all times for sale. Also, 


ERKSHIRE PIGS. 


B 
Catalogues turnisbed upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


COBDEN NURSERY. 
Fall Prices, - - - - 1869. 


Tulip Tree Seedlings, a few inches high, 1000, $5 

* 10,000, $40 

Red Cedars, 4 to 12 inches high, 1000, $5 
“ce “ “ 


10,000, $40 
500 Wilson Albany Strawberry Plants, $1. 
200 Black Cap Raspberry Tips, $1. 
J.A. CARPENTER & CO., Cobden Station, 
may 8-lam-6m South Pass P.O.. Tl. 


IRON and WIRE FENCES. 


Iron Ox Hurdle fence; Iron Sheep Hurdle fence; 
Wire Webbing for Sheep and Poultry Yards; Iron 
Farm Gates; Guards for Stable Divisions; Store 
Fronts, Factories, &c.; Tree Guards; Ornamental 
Wire Work for Porches, Greenhouses, &c.; Wire Rail- 
ing for Cottage, Garden and Cemetery enclosures; 
Mosquito Netting, aud every variety of Wire Work. 
Every Information furnished by Manufacturers. 
M. WALKER & SONS, 


No. 11 North 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
feb6-12tilam 


FIRE! FIRE!) FIRE Y!! 
The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process gener- 
ates carbonic acid gas, and 
throws it 40 to 50 feet on to 
fire, extinguishing it in a mo- 
ment, even if composed of the 
most combustible materials.— 
Its control over oils and chemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can 
work it; it never gets out of 
% order, and is perfectly harm- 

less. Every Farmer should 
have one—for if his house or 

= barn should take fire,he can put 
it out with this ip a few minutes. 


Yc Send for Circular, Sey 
OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 
The Great Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 


Ave., St Louis, Mo. 

JOHN 38. McCUNK, Presidert. 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 






















VICHk’s 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 


OTHER HARDY. BULBS FOR 
FALL PLANTING, 
Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who 
apply. Address, JAMES VICK, Rocuester, N. Y. 
augl4-4t 


BANNER MILLS. 


1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 


PRICE LIST. 
Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, . $ 9 50 
Freudenau’s XX XX, per barrel, 
Freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, 
Planters’ XXXX, per barrel, . 
Rye flour per barrel, . . 





8 
7 
6 
5 
° 8 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 00 
Cracked wheat per barrel, ° ° 9 00 
Graham flour per barrel, ‘ 9 50 
Pearl barley per pound, ; ‘ 123 
Hominy per barrel, ; . . 6 50 
Corn grits per barrel, ° 6 50 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, ° 3 25 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 tbs., 1 40 
Bran, for feed, per 100 tbs., ° 90 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 ths., ° 1 25 


Wheat screenings, for feed, per100 ths, 1 00 
Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumers. 


________ WM. FREUDENAU. 
A Forty Acre Farm for Sale. 


This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
bouse. 25 acres oftheland are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On th. 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price $2000, part cash, 
balance to be paid as agreed on. For further partic- 
ulars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
[. M. R. R, Mo., or any person desiring to see the 
farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir- 
ing at Horine Station. 


PREMIUM 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 








"BRED AND FOR SALE BY 
Geo. B. Hickman, 
WEST CHESTER, CHESTER CO., PENN. 


pes"Send for Circular and Price List. 
engi Lome 





SMALLFROUIT, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


“WHAT makes it valuable is, because it contains 
so much practical, original matter in such a small 
space’’—Jobn J, Thomas. 

“The Directions for Growing Strawberries and 
Raspberries are the best I have ever seen.”—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

We could give hundreds of just such testimonials, 
showing the value of this little work. It should be 
in the hands of every person, whether the owner ofa 
rod of square ground or a hundred acres. Tree agents 
should haveacopy. Itcontains 40 pages. Price 10 
ceuts. Fall price list, wholesale and retail, and also 
terms to agents and those desiring to get up a club 
for plants, sent FREE to all applicants. Parties at 
the South should order plants in the fall. Address 
PURDY & JOHNSTON, Palmyra, N. Y., or PURDY 








& HANCE, South Bend, Ind. aug7-3t-lam 








EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 


FOR HAND AND POWER USE, r 


Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yet invented, are SELF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the expenditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR 
e@~Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JAS. A. STORM & CO., 
Nos. 14 & 16 Second Street, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., 
Produce & Commission Merchants 
And Dealers in Fruits and Vegetables. 


Pay special attention to selling and shipping FRUIT 
on Commission. jy24-3m 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 
THOROUGH-BRED STOCK, and Domestic aud Or- 
namental Fowls for sale. For Circulars and Price, 
Address, N. P, BOYER & CO., 

Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED 


Seed Wheat & Grass Seed 
FOR SALE. 


Send fora Circular, giving descriptions and prices 
of the best varieties of American and European Seed 








jy31-2m 





Wheats and Grass Seeds. Address, 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 
jy$1-3m Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


MOUNT HOPE _ NURSERIES, 
RUCHESTER, N. Y. 

This well-known establishment, founded 30 years 
ago by the present proprietors, and conducted ever 
since and at the present time under their personal 
supervision, now offers the largest and most complete 
stock in the country, embracing : 

STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPES AND SMALL FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

NEW AND RARE FRUITS OF ALL SORTS, 
NEW AND RARE ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

The collection in both departments, useful and or- 
namental, is the largest in the U.S, Extensive speci- 
men grounds are maintained at great expense, to de- 
termine qualities and insure accuracy in p tion. 

Orders for large or small quantities proupag and 
carefully filled. Packing performed in the most 
skilful and thorough manner. 

Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 

Nurserymen and Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues, sent 
prepaid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 5c. No. 4—Wholesale. Free. 

Address, ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
au2lsep4&18 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Comfort me with Apples’’—Canticles, ii: 5. 


TWO MILLION APPLE TREES, 


ALL KINDS. 


FIFTY MILLION Hedge Plants. 
On the Market, at the Lowest Rates. 
bes-Agents Wanted Everywhere..@m 

Write and get our terms. Address, 


W. H.MANN &CO,, Gilman, Jroquois Co., Til. 


ST. LOUIS FATR ! 


Commences October 4th, 1869. 
$30,000 in Premiums 


PREMIUM LIST wit Be sent Free or 
Charge to persons addressing 


0. KALB, enone 











aug7-8t 
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WOUND CIty 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company of St. Louis, Ho. 


316 & 318 NORTH THIRD STREET. 


PRR ARANOOnrwrnmnnwrwwmnww 


ASSETS, . . 229,778.38. 


RAAB m 


OFFICERS : 
JAMES J. O’FALLON, President. 
A. M. BRITTON, Vice-President. 
A. H. BUCKNER, Secretary. 
S. W. LOMAX, Assistant Secretary. 
W. E. HARVEY, Consulting Actuary. 
C. G. McHATTON, General Agent. 
WM. HATCH, M.D., Medical Officer. 
W. W. GRISSOM, M. D., Cons’g Physician. 


OLRECTORS : 


JAMES J. O’FALLON, A. H. BUCKNER, A. B. GARRISON, 
S. A. HATCH, A.M. WATERMAN, W. C. SIPPLE, 
A. McDOWELL. 


A. M. BRITTON, 
JAS. H. LUCAS. 


~~sn~eoeo OOO LL OO > 


The MOUND CITY has just completed its first Policy Year, and 
yet has issued near 1200 Policies, and has a business monthly in- 


creasing. 
Its business has been done at a remarkably low expense, and 
SAFETY has been the prominent feature of its management. 


$100,000 deposited with State Superintendent of Insurance}: 


Lis Policies are Kxceedingly Liberal. 


ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ARE 


NON-F’'OREFEMITABLE 
After One Payment. 


THIRTY Days ALLOWED in the PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


No Charge made for Policy or Stamp Fees. 
Dividends on the Contribution Plan. 


a> ENERGETIC AND RELIABLE AGENTS can secure 
Good Territory by addressing 


(.6.McHATTON, Gen'l Agent. 





PEACH BOXES. 


A LARGE STOCK OF PEACH BOXES (one- 
third bushel) on hand and for sale, and shipped and 
delivered at any R, R. Depot, at 9 cents each by the 
100; or 10 cents each for less. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 


FRUIT COMMISSION STORE, 
612 North Fifth St., Louis, Mo 


- KNEE-SPRUNG HORSES | 


PERMANENTLY CURED, without cost or trouble. 
Address, W. T. BAKER, Sentinel Office, Waterford, 
New York. Recipe, $1.00. jy—3m 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


A few choice Berkshire pigs, three months old, for 
sale at $25 per pair. Also a few pair of 


Berkshire and Chester Cross, 


Very fine pigs, at $15 per pair. Address, 
EK. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois: 


For Sale, Pure Blood Alderney 


STOCK—One fine cow, 5 years old, will calve about 
the middle of August. One pure blood bull, 3 years 
old. Two pure blood bulls, about 3 months old. One 
of the young bulls is from the celebrated cow ‘Beauty’, 
which has taken the first premium at the St. Louis 
Fair the lasttwo years. The above stock is guaran 
teed puro and of the finest quality. Apply to or ad 
dress LEVIN H. BAKER, 529 Washington Avenue, 
or William H, Gist, Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo., 
where the above stock can be seen at any time. 
aug7-8t 


FRUIT 
COMMISSION HOUSKH. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Strect, ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
ket. Their J’ruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates. 


Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 

Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 

sold at low rates. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, ATrua, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
* WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.[au28-ly 


Golman’s Rural World, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 

Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Strect, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terms—Two 
DouLaArs a year in advance. For a club of 5 new 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 op subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
year. 


Apvertising Ratres—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 


The circulation of Cozman’s Rurat Wortp is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 2] years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 
advertised. 
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